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7) Your Influence-| 


HILE shells are bursting, while waste and ruin are following 

necessarily in the path of the world’s struggle, while a 
tremendous portion of the earth’s inhabitants are engaged in 
consumption without any production—-your influence along 
economical lines should be stronger. 

Economy—saving! That’s what will help win the war! There 
must be saving over here if we want victory “over there.” 

And to bring about that saving, every man, woman and child 
in every section of the Country must be impressed with the fact 
that they personally must help. 

A bank is the most logical institution to forward this message in 
any community. And it goes without saying that any bank strongly 
behind this propaganda benefits in proportion to the effort exerted. 

Folders, booklets, personal letters, bulletins—in all of these you 
have the opportunity of teaching thrift, carrying this message to 
the people in your community. 

Many banks are already making interesting headway in this 
work. They are using Addressograph system in keeping a live 
mailing list, addressing the envelopes and circulars for reaching 
the people in surrounding territory, filling in their letters, sorting 
out the names for circularizing some particular class, and in 
general, relieving them of all the detail in connection with this 
work through the mail. 

Some bank in your community can take advantage of this 
opportunity, and it might as well be you. You cannot do a 
greater thing for your Country right now, and in the very doing 
of this your institution benefits. 


For the information you want, mail the coupon to ] ; 





TRADE MARK 


PRINTS FROM TYPE 


908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligating us, please send further data on this subject, explaining how 
we can use the Addressograph to our advantage in the work checked below. 
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What the Farm Loan System is Doing to Put 
the Army of Agriculture on the Offensive es_> 


OME people ordinarily regarded By HERBERT QUICK 


Member, Federal Farm Loan Board 


as sane, especially in financial 
matters, have found in the Federal 
Farm Loan System a mare's nest filled with eggs 
likely to hatch into all sorts of financial horrors. What 
the Federal Farm Loan System is capable of doing 
has been depicted before the country in language 
carefully studied and studiedly inaccurate. Just why 
these things have been said no one knows. The 
Federal Farm Loan Board has been too busy with 
the practical problems of building up a national farm 
loan system to pay much attention to them, but the 
bankers of the United States may be interested in 
knowing what in our plain and prosaic way we are 
doing in this direction. 

All the land banks are now in active operation, are 
appraising farms, granting loans and doing a consid- 
erable amount of business. The smallest volume of 
business is done in the First District, comprising the 
New England states, New York and New Jersey, with 
the federal land bank at Springfield. In this district, 
however, applications for loans were received in 
August amounting to $854,618. In the same month it 
approved loans amounting to $756,975. During the 
month it closed loans and paid out money to the 
amount of $38,350: The amount of business closed 
will soon reach a practical parity with the amount 
of loans approved. The bank is ready to pay out 
money on all the loans approved, but owing to the 
fact that the business is just starting, a good many 
loans are held back for a longer or shorter time by 


reason of the delay in securing 
evidences of title. This is especially 
true in those parts of the country 
where the abstract business has not been developed 
so as to take in the titles of farms, as is the case over 
much of our eastern and southern territory. It is 
especially true of the Springfield district. 

It is also true that in all the districts loans approved 
have not yet been closed because they are made in 
anticipation of the maturity of debts, either personal 
or secured by mortgage, which will fall due in months 
to come, or in anticipation of other agricultural needs. 
The farmer ordinarily does not take his money until 
he has to have it. 

The following table will show the amount of ap- 
plications received in the month of August, the 
number of loans approved, the number of loans closed 
and the total loans closed by the several banks up to 
the first of September: Total 


Applications Approved Closed Closed 


Springfield. $ 854,618 $ 756,975 $ 38,350 $ 74,950 
Baltimore 770,555 766,550 243,050 500,700 
Columbia 1,188,485 1,026,010 140,250 183,450 
Louisville 1,431,720 1,820,500 320,400 570,400 
New Orleans 956,455 1,928,880 268,555 418,505 
St. Louis 2,330,485 665,690 251,500 377,925 
St. Paul 3,215,000 2,570,300 271,700 363,600 
Omaha 1,370,685 1,426,860 195,340 296,890 
Wichita . 3,800,902 2,756,150 852,800 2,626,600 
Houston 2,966,956 ~—-:1,712,553 169,738 291,568 
Berkeley 492,032 840,400 114,400 506,100 
Spokane 4,586,766 3,401,055 863,440 1,505,445 





Totals .  « $23,988,659 $19,671,923 $3,730,123 $7,716,133 
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The reader will notice that dur- 
ing the month of August the banks 
closed loans and paid out money 
to the amount of $3,730,123, which 
is about half of the total loans 
closed during the previous history 
of the banks. This means that 





These vessels will carry a total of 350,000.00 
bushels of grain down the lakes for 1917 


the closing end of the business is 
gaining upon the approved busi- 
ness, and points to a normal rela- 
tion between the two in the near 
future. The current of loans to be 
closed is dammed up by the miser- 
able system of titles and evidences 
of title which prevails over much 
of the United States—a problem 
over which this board is working 
with the idea of better conditions 
in the future if possible. It should 
be noted that while the applica- 
tions in August amounted to nearly 
$24,000,000, the banks made exam- 
inations and appraisements result- 
ing in the approval of over $19,000- 
coo. This probably represents 
pretty nearly the normal relation 
between these two items. 

The reader will not forget that 
the first of the federal land banks 
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to be established, that at Wichita, 
began operations March 1, 1917, 
and that the last bank to be estab- 
lished, that at Berkeley, started 
April 3. 1917. This difference in 
time is pretty well represented by 
the amount of business already 
done by the Wichita bank. Prior 
to the establishment of the banks 
a huge accumulation of business, 
most of it badly organized, was in 
existence. Farm loan associations 
had been formed in a thoroughly 
informal way all over the United 
States, and the officers of the banks 
faced the problem of straightening 
these organizations out, getting 
them legally chartered, appraising 
their lands and getting them their 
money. Appraisers had to be 
appointed and taught their duties. 
The first appraisers appointed had 
to be educated under the personal 
management of the officers of the 
bank, and then were placed in 
position to become trainers of 
other appraisers, so that the work 
of securing careful, sound and reli- 
able appraisements was one which 
necessarily had to go slow. That 
work is never done, but has now 
reached a normal stage and is 
going on with as great rapidity as 
is consistent with safety. 

Bankers ought to be interested 
in the federal farm loan bonds 
which have already been sold to 
the extent of a few million dollars 
and which will be a constant ele- 
ment in the securities market in 
the future. A part of these bonds 
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are handled through regular bond 
houses and a part of them are sold 


by the banks themselves. They 
are 41% per cent bonds, exempt 
from all taxation including the 
income tax, and are secured by 
all the assets of all the banks, 
by the mortgages upon which they 
are based and by a double liability 
on the stock held by the borrowers, 
which amounts to 5 per cent of the 
loans. In other words the first 
security is the mortgaged farm— 
not more than 50% of the value of 
the land plus 20% of the value of 
the permanent insured improve- 
ments. In addition to this the 
bonds are secured by the assets 
of all the banks, every bank being 





The larger lake carriers have a capacity of more 
than 400,000 bushels of grain 


liable on the bonds of the other 
banks. These assets were $9,000,- 
000 at the outset, being $750,000 
for each of the twelve banks. 
This capital stock is increased by 
5 per cent in cash of every loan 
made and is strengthened by the 
double liability feature of the stock. 
Each loan is appraised first by 
the farmers’ loan committee, and 
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second by an appraiser appointed 
by this board and sent out by 
the bank. The bank, however, 
only loans the amount which it 
regards as safe regardless of all 
appraisements, and every loan is 
examined here in Washington be- 
fore it is received as security for 
an issue of farm loan bonds. 

The most conservative financiers 
in the United States have pur- 
chased these bonds and the demand 
for them is very much in excess of 
the supply. They will be created, 
however, month of 


every every 
year in the future. The amount of 
them may also be a matter of 


interest. We now have chartered 
about 1,300 national farm loan 
associations which have applied 
for loans to the amount of more 
than $50,000,000. There are about 
4,000 of these associations either 
actually formed or forming, and if 
they borrow at about the same rate 
as those which have already been 
formed it will take over $200,000,000 
to satisfy their loan requirements. 
Most of the loan associations grow 
rapidly after being formed since it 
is much easier to get into an 
association already formed than to 
go to the trouble of organizing one. 
Allowing for the constant increase 
in the number of associations form- 
ing, and for the growth of those al- 
ready in existence, it would seem as 
though business amounting to more 
than $400,000,000 is already in 
sight. All this money will be raised 
by the sale of farm loan bonds. 
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The federal land banks are in the 
hands of practical loan men who 
are pursuing a policy of strict con- 
servatism in the making of loans. 
On some forms of farm property it 
is impossible under the law for the 
Federal Farm Loan System to loan 
quite as much money as can safely 
be loaned by local capitalists. 





When ice closes the season 


Orchards, vineyards and similar im- 
provements are not permanent and 
not insured, and loans are made on 
the agricultural value of the land 
plus such value as is given to it by 
the presence in the neighborhood of 
a successful and paying orchard or 
citrus industry. This standard of 
loans does not always give to the 
owner of the land quite what he 
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thinks he ought to have, but the 
law was passed for the development 
of agriculture, and the agricultural 
value must constantly be borne in 
mind. Farmers who have lands 
which are suburban in character 
are sometimes disappointed be- 
cause of the fact that under thelaw 
we are obliged to regard agricul- 
tural productivity as a prime factor 
in estimating the value of lands. 

In some parts of the country 
colonizing schemes have located on 
lands of questionable value; groups 
of people have paid for the land 
much more than it is worth. Some 
of these people are already in debt 
to a larger amount than can be 
covered by a federal farm loan. In 
some sections the farmers who have 
been refused loans are dissatisfied, 
believing that the federal farm loan 
appraisers have underestimated the 
value of their lands. Wherever 
associations have been formed, 
however, and loans actually grant- 
ed and accepted we think that the 
general feeling of the farmers is one 
of satisfaction. The loans are easy 
to carry, being made on a thirty- 
six year basis, so that a payment of 
6 per cent a year not only takes 
care of the 5 per cent interest but 
amortizes the debt in thirty-six 
years. 

Under such a system the second 
mortgage, subject to a federal 
farm loan first mortgage, becomes a 
security which, if I 
may quote Mr. P. 
W. Goebel, former 
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On the delivery end—one of the large flour mills at Buffalo 
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president of the American Bankers 
Association, is well worth the at- 
tention of the banker. Where a 
farmer is carrying a loan of this 
sort which is amortized and which 
actually never falls due so long as 
the interest and all payments are 
kept up, a reasonable second mort- 
gage becomes almost equal to a first 
mortgage in convenience of hand- 
ling and in security. Should amoney 
lender owing a second mortgage be- 
come the owner of the land on fore- 
closure proceedings he may be 
permitted by the land bank to 
carry on the federal farm loan first 
mortgage by merely keeping up 
the interest at 5 per cent and the 
amortization charges. Thus he has 
it within his power to prevent him- 
self from being sacrificed as the 
holder of a second mortgage. Own- 
ers of agricultural lands will find 
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the second mortgage under this 
system a desirable means of financ- 
ing tenant farmers who cannot pay 
the full 50 per cent of the value of 
land required if they are to rely on 


the first mortgage only. It may be 
confidently predicted that the sec- 
ond mortgage will be found very 
interesting by the local money 
lender when the first mortgage 
is a federal farm loan mortgage. 

None of the evils predicted as 
growing out of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act seems to be materializing. 
Neither the farm loan association 
nor the federal land banks show 
any signs of becoming banks of 
deposit. The whole system is con- 
fining its attentions strictly to the 
farm loan field. The banks started 
in business very much behind in 
their work and are still behind, but 
they are gradually catching up and 
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HAT do press humorists know 

\X / about banking? 

We don’t know, and probably 
the bankers of the country don’t know, 
but we propose to find out. 

Maybe lots of bankers think there 
isn't anything funny about the busi- 
ness of finance. Maybe there isn't, but 
it won't do a bit of harm to make sure. 

Beginning with the January issue of 
The Burroughs Clearing House we will 
run a series of stories on banking, 
written by some of the best known— 
and best — American press and maga- 
zine humorists, and any man who can 
be funny in a daily newspaper long 
enough to become famous must have 
a streak of humor running parallel to 
his backbone. 

The idea is this: Bankers have a 
lot of serious things to worry about — 
chiefly money. And anybody who can 
be funny when talking about money 
ought to be encouraged. 

Professional humorists are funny 
because they have to be, and they 








have to be because they are. 


when they have once got their jobs 
under their feet it may be taken for 
granted that they will make loans 
with about the same promptness 
and readiness as those made by 
mortgage companies. On the other 
hand there is and always will be a 
large field open to the mortgage 
companies and to the joint stock 
Federal Land Banks, several of 
which have been chartered. The 
national farm loan association can- 
not receive as members the land- 
lord who rents his land out or the 
man who wishes to borrow over 
$10,000, and there will always be a 
large number of farm borrowers 
who will, for one reason or another, 
remain outside the operations of 
the Federal Farm Loan System. 
We are very glad of this in view 
of the fact that we have about all 
the work we can attend to as it is. 
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look at the world through a sort of 
desk periscope like the one pictured 
here. The bank world seen from this 
angle makes interesting reading. 

One article bears the title, ‘‘Part of 
What I Know About Banking,” inti- 
mating that the author knows even 
more than he is willing to tell. 

The first story of the series is writ- 
ten by Ellis Parker Butler, of ‘‘Pigs is 
Pigs’’ fame, and has to do with the 
Liberty Loan. Mr. Butler, by the 
way, is vice-president of the Flushing 
National Bank, of Flushing, L. I., 
which proves that some humorists 
know considerable about banking. 

Among others, we expect stories by 
Edgar A. Guest, of The Detroit Free 
Press; Roy K. Moulton, Don Marquis 
and John E. Sanford, of New York; 
Fred Shaefer, a former president of 
the American Press Humorists Asso- 
ciation; Dixon Merritt, ditto; ‘‘Ted™ 
Robinson, ditto, of Cleveland; and 
J. U. Higinbotham, of Detroit. 
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Sioux City seen from a skyscraper 


‘Bank Idea’ 





How Community Advertising Taught Sioux 
City, Ia., What Safety and Service Mean es_ 


OT a railroad strike, but 

carrying on the Civil War 
with an empty treasury confronted 
Lincoln and Congress in 1863. That 
situation gave us the national 
banking system. The new banks 
created under it were required to 
issue currency and secure it with 
United States bonds, forcing a 
market for the bonds and creating 
a much-needed currency of stabil- 
ity, as well as a reliable 


trust companies of Sioux City, la., 
combined efforts to strengthen the 
confidence of the public in the 
service and accommodations which 
the financial institutions of their 
city were created to supply. They 
covered the entire field of finance, 
outlining the distinct functions of 
each class of banking as prescribed 
by law, stressing the benefits of 
each to the individual and the 


meeting financial emergencies.” 
“Two big ideas dominate 
the government in its legislation 
and supervision affecting national 
banks—that they meet the busi- 
ness needs of the country under 
conditions ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, and that they shall be safe 
places for the public to do busi- 
ness.” 
Then followed an enumeration 
of the safeguards which 





banking system. There 
are now 7,579 national 
banks and about $700,- 
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000,000 of national bank 
notes in circulation.’ 7 
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to a current event—a 
nation-wide rail strike 
threatened a few months ago— 
introducing the element of the 
timely in the first line, the reader 
of the foregoing paragraph could 
readily be led to infer that it was 
quoted from some fascinating his- 
tory of the United States which told 
simply and effectively the story of 
the early struggles of the United 
States to finance itself through 
national crises of the past, laying 
the foundations for thorough finan- 
cial preparedness as we know it 
today. 

The paragraph, however, is just 
“copy —unusually interesting and 
informative copy— introducing one 
of a series of ‘Studies in Banking,” 
a community advertising campaign 
conducted by the Sioux City Clear- 
ing House Association and signed 
by the member banks. 

In this advertising, simply and 
effectively phrased, the banks and 


Two of the selling mediums 


corporation and the safety and 
protection afforded by the use of 
banks which are held to strict 
accountability to the national and 
state governments. 

The study, with its catch line, 
“Not a Railroad Strike,” is taken 
verbatim from one of the Sioux 
City newspaper advertisements, 
entitled “The National Bank.” 
“Just half a century after the 
national bank act was passed,” the 
banking public was told, “its prin- 
cipal defect was overcome by the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Act of 1913. Under the old system 
the volume of currency in circula- 
tion was practically a fixed quantity 
which could not be expanded to 
meet the extraordinary require- 
ments of the business. The nec- 
essary elasticity is provided for in 
the new act and other features in 
the bill fortify member banks for 
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national banking laws 
relative to incorporation, 
capitalization, individual 
liability of stockholders, 
character of investment, 
reserve requirements and 
periodical examinations by national 
bank examiners. 

Discussions of state and savings 
banks came consecutively in the 
series, emphasizing, as did the 
national bank advertisement, the 
safety of these institutions regu- 
lated by state and government law 
which stands as a sentinel over the 
bank that has in its title any one of 
the four words, “‘national,”’ “state,” 
“savings” or “‘trust.”’ 

The introductory study in the 
series, entitled “The Bank and the 
Public,’ was a generalization of the 
same idea. 

Reference to the organization of 
the first savings bank in New 
England 100 years ago served as an 
introduction to the savings bank 
study, which explained that sav- 
ings banks came into being in 
response to a demand by a class 
of thrifty workers who were able to 
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make small savings from their 
earnings but were unable to do 
very much with them ‘‘on account 
of their smallness.” 

Some of the restrictions and 
requirements governing savings 
banks follow, with the functions of 
these banks and the final significant 
line, “ lowa has never exercised any 
supervision of private banks.’ 

“The modern trust company, 
the fourth of the. series 
says, is a product of the 
last thirty years. Trust 
powers were conferred on 
a few companies as early 
as 1822, but with narrow 
limitations. Today, tech- 
nically speaking, a trust 
company is a corporation 
organized for the purpose 
of accepting and execu- 
ting trusts, acting as 
trustee under wills and 
bond issues, as registrar 
of bonds and stocks, as 
executor or administrator 
of estates, etc., although 
by law and practice it 
performs a large number 
of banking functions. The 
general distinction between a bank 
and trust company is that the for- 
mer serves the needs of active 
commercial life, while the latter 
handles funds in less active circula- 
tion. 

“Because a _ trust company 
handles the funds of the public, no 
institution is allowed to use the 
word ‘trust’ in its title without 
obtaining a state charter. Trust 
companies in this city are under the 
supervision of the state of lowa, 
and are examined the same as 
banks under the state laws. Special 
reports must be made to the auditor 
of the state regarding all trust 
funds. Each trust fund is kept 
separate and distinct, and it is not 
in any way liable for the debts of 
the company.” 

The private bank, its failings and 
limitations despite the large num- 
ber of honest, conscientious private 
bankers, was subject of the fifth 
and final study, reading: 

“There are 28,000 banks and 


trust companies in the four classes 
previously discussed—national 
banks, state banks, savings banks, 
trust companies. The remaining 
class, the unregulated private bank, 
numbers 1,300, confined practically 
to Illinois, Iowa and Michigan. 
Other states have laws excluding 
this class of banks. 

“In the primitive days of com- 
merce, banking began as a side 
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L. %king north on Pierce Street 


issue of some other business. The 
Chemical National Bank of New 
York was originally the financial 


department of the New York 
Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pany. In small towns a merchant 


operating a general store often 
employed in his own business or 
loaned out money entrusted to 
him, in the way of loans or deposits, 
by his neighbors having surplus 
funds. With the development of 
trade these banking functions grad- 
ually became detached from mer- 
charjdising and banking became a 
business by itself. In place of the 
mer¢chant-banker arose the private 
banker. 

“Any citizen could become a 
banker in those early days if he 
could get his neighbors to trust 
him. But it soon became clear that 
the banking business touched the 
public intimately, and that not all 
men could be trusted to engage in 
it without surveillance. Public 
control became necessary both as 
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to the organization and operation 
of banks. As a means of exercising 
control, the national government 
and the separate states have 
developed highly organized bank- 
ing departments, and private banks 
have been compelled to give way to 
banks incorporated and organized 
under the state or national system. 
Ninety-five percentofall banks now 
operate under public supervision. 

“In spite of a large 
number of honest and 
conscientious private 
bankers, private banking 
asa Class has been brought 
into disrepute, especially 
in the cities. There have 
been nearly fifty private 
bank failures in Chicago 
in the last five years. Both 
the national government 
and the city council are 
threatening to take action 
because the Illinois legis- 
lature has failed to do so. 
S. A. Ellerton, addressing 
the city council, said: ‘It is 
time for us to protect 
these unfortunate beings 
(foreign laborers) who 
bestow on places like Max Silver's 
private bank all the confidence 
they would give the First National 
Bank of Chicago. William A. 
Tilden, president of the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank, said: “One 
way to prevent such failures as those 
of the Silver banks is to prohibit 
the indiscriminate use of the term 
‘bank’.”’ 

The Sioux City banks, composing 
the membership of the Clearing 
House Association, participating in 
the “Studies in Banking’ campaign 
were the Security National Bank, 
the Northwestern National Bank, 
the Live Stock National Bank, the 
First National Bank, the Wood- 
bury County Savings Bank, the 
lowa State Savings Bank and the 
National Bank of Commerce. 


Epitor’s Note: Since the Sioux City 
campaign was conducted, the Illinois legis- 
lature has approved for submission to vote of 
the people a bank act amendment prohibiting 
individual or partnership banking after 
January 1, 1921. 
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Stacks of millions 
in bullion at the 
American Smelter 
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ITH the United States mints 

working twenty-four hours a 
day and yet unable to cope with 
the demand for silver coinage, no 
banker need be told that the new 
status of silver constitutes one of 
the war's most interesting sequels 
in the world of finance. The fever- 
ish fluctuations in the price of silver 
—a price that has this year reached 
a “high” of $1.15 per ounce—are 
but the outward manifestation of 
that new power of “the poor man’s 
money’ which is already causing 
some extremists to discuss the pos- 
sibility of the remonetization of 
silver. Furthermore, even the 
most conservative financial author- 
ities concede that silver will be held 
in high esteem not merely during 
the continuance of the war but for 
many years afterward. 

The American banking world 
received a decided shock a few 
weeks ago when the director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, who is responsible for the 
manufacture of our currency, in- 
timated to congress that unless the 
strain of silver demand soon les- 
sened it might be necessary to 
resort to the reissuance of the 


‘“shin-plasters”’ 
of other days— 
the paper frac- 
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By Waldon Fawcett 











tional currency. 
This danger has passed, for the 
time being, thanks to the resump- 
tion of mining in the west and 
the clapping on of the embargo 
upon exports which applies to 
to silver as well as to gold, but the 
mere circumstance that such a 
remedy was even considered indi- 
cates how acute is the silver sit- 
uation in many respects. 

On the face of the thing, the 
soaring of silver prices to heights 
not attianed in three decades has 
been due to precisely the same 
influences that have begotten ad- 
vances in the price of other com- 
modities—conspicuously a real or 
seeming diminution of supply and 
a sharp increase in demand. Under 
the surface, however, there are 
currents and cross currents— 
of influence coming from many 
different quarters which are well 
worthy the study of practical 
bankers who desire to shape future 
policy by a knowledge of what is 
coming. The future is likely to 
bring a persistent demand for silver 
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Why the White Metal is Scarce, 
and What Uncle Sam is Doing 
to Solve the Problem 


owing to the locking up of gold, and 
when shrewd observers confidently 
predict that silver will be the only 
metal that will not decline but that 
it will advance after the war, it is 
high time to show a new respect for 
this medium of exchange. 

“In the Old World the govern- 
ments are hoarding the gold and the 
people are hoarding the silver.” 
This was the remark. made the 
other day by a man who has 
unusual opportunities for observing 
world-wide financial movements 
and influences. It affords expla- 
nation of one aspect of the war 
demand for silver. It also accounts 
for the confident assertion of the 
champions of silver that the longer 
the war continues the greater the 
possibility of the remonetization of 
silver. Uncle Sam's credit is so 
superlatively good that the great 
American public would probably 
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unhesitatingly 
accept 25 and 
so-cent scrip 
were it neces- 
sary to issue it, 
but that is not 
the situation in 
Europe by a 
long shot. The 
war has afforded 
conclusive evi- 
dence that most 
of the people of 
the world will 
take silver if 
they cannot get 
gold, but that 
they will not 
accept paper 
money if they 
can get either silver or gold. 

While the quickened business 
activity of the past three years in 
the United States has naturally and 
logically made an unprecedented 
demard for silver coins, a very 
special influence has been at work 
in Europe to the same end. This 
is the presence in the field, partic- 
ularly on the western front, of 
great armies, the men of which 
have demanded to be paid in silver 
so long as gold is wholly unobtain- 
able. There is sound sense in this 
demand too. The American quar- 
ter, the German mark, the French 
franc and the British shilling (all 
silver coins) are not far apart in 
value and all are acceptable to the 
tradesman keenly in quest of busi- 
ness. Conflicting exchanges on the 
western front would render the use 
of paper money intolerable, and fur- 
thermore the soldiers don't like it. 

Oddly enough, other influences 
quite as potent are counted upon 
to continue the scramble for silver 
after the troops have retired from 
the field. The theory is that gold 
will continue to be tightly held for 
many years after the war. It will 
be absolutely essential, for instance, 
for the payment of war debts. 
Silver, then, will be needed not 
only to pay such war debts as 
may be paid in that coin but like- 
wise to provide circulation when 





Typical mine scene in Colorado where the white metal is taken out of the ground 


commercial interchange is resumed. 
Inevitably silver is going to play an 
important part in the refinancing 
of all the belligerents and there are 
some eminent financiers who ac- 
tually fear the repudiation of the 
international obligations of some 
of the great nations unless they can 
remonetize silver and secure its 
acceptance on a basis much higher 
than former prices. 

While the United States mints 
have this year multiplied their out- 
put of silver coins fourteen times 
over in the vain effort to keep pace 
with the silver thirst, interesting 
elements of the international silver 
stampede have developed in India 
and the Orient. India, sometimes 
referred toas ‘the sponge of silver, 
hoards the metal, whereas China 
uses it as the great and universal 
medium of commercial exchange. 
Both, however, have tremendous 
capacity forthe absorption of silver, 
which has been increased, of course, 
by the stimulated trade movements 
due to the war. To the same end 
Japan, which has been selling goods 
right and left, has clutched eagerly 
for silver in payment in order to 
re-sell it in China. Things have 
reached such a pass that silver 
coins are, or recently have been, at 
a premium in the far East. Silver 
coin is in that part of the world, as 
the banker expresses it, “worth 
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more dead than 
alive.’’ No won- 
der we hear 
rumors from 
Mexico of a gov- 
ernmental pro- 
ject to reduce 
the size of the 
silver dollar, 
which, when 
silver is up, 
is worth more 
than its face. 
The British 
government felt 
compelled some 
time since to 
step in and clap 
an iron-clad em- 
bargo upon the 
importation of any silver into 
India. However, this heroic meas- 
ure was not resorted to until 
silver had gone into India within a 
period of eighteen months. The 
worst phase of the situation is that 
more than $100,000,000 worth of 
this silver which disappeared into 
India is lost to the financial world 
for all time. To all intents and 
purposes it might as well have dis- 
appeared into the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. This is explained by the 
peculiar propensity of the people 
of India for silver hoarding. Not 
only are the silver rupees hoarded, 
as some people in other parts of the 
world are wont to hoard gold coin, 
but silver is used lavishly in the 
ornamentation of idols, and every 
well-to-do native must, according 
to tradition, when laid out in death 
be adorned with silver ornaments. 
Compared to the silver lust in 
India the demand in China is 
legitimate, but it nevertheless is 
imposing a tremendous strain upon 
the worlds supply of silver—a 
strain that was felt very keenly in 
this country prior tothe invoking of 
the embargo. China, like other 
countries which were at peace, has 
made heavy sales since the war 
began and she covets payment only 
in silver, as is natural since the 
Celestial Empire is the one great 
nation that is on a silver basis. 


There are special circumstances, 
too, that necessitate the use of 
great quantities of silver to keep 
the wheels turning in China. For 
instance, Chinese coolie laborers 
are paid at the end of each day's 
work, and of course silver is 
requisite for these small payments. 

With this world-wide stringency 
of silver supply due to the great 
drain of the war period and with 
a demand here at home that has 
caused the United States govern- 
ment to buy as much as 400,000 
ounces of silver per week, we have 
on this side of the Atlantic faced 
a situation quite as unusual in its 
way as the development in other 
quarters of the globe. The North 
American continent is the great 
silver storehouse of the world, but 
the past few years have disclosed 
serious handicaps to silver produc- 
tion, to say nothing of the burden 
that has been placed upon the shift- 
ing of the world’s stocks of silver, 
owing to the shortage of ocean 
tonnage, the high freight rates and 
the high war insurance rates. The 
New World has done nobly, thank 
you, to satisfy the sudden appetite 
for silver, but she has not done so 
well as she might have under ideal 
conditions. 

The situation during the past 
five years in Mexico, where a 
number of the richest silver mines 
are located, has in itself been 
responsible for a serious curtail- 
ment of production. Latterly the 
Mexican gov- 
ernment has 
seen fit to place 
obstacles in the 
way of the ex- 
portation of 
silver, but this 
last move is 
regarded by 
American offic- 
ials merely as a 
matter of retal- 
iation or a form 
of pressure 
resultant from 
the refusal of 


The mint in San Francisco—they are working overtime these days 
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the U. S. government to make or 
guanantee a loan ardently desired 
by the Carranza administration. 

Even more serious in conse- 
quences have been the results of 
the Industrial Workers of the 
World movement in the west and 
the strikes of miners, particularly 
the prolonged strikes of workers in 
the copper and lead-zinc mines. 
Bankers, in considering the situa- 
tion, sometimes overlook the fact 
that little more than one-third of 
our silver production is nowadays 
obtained from what the layman 
looks upon as a regular silver mine 
—that is, are extracted from dry 
or siliceous ores. A large and 
increasing proportion of the silver 
comes from the copper ores, the 
lead ores and the lead-zinc ores. 
Indeed, fully one-fourth of the 
annual production of silver comes 
from copper ores and a yet larger 
proportion comes from the lead 
ores, and in this quarter, rather 
than in the straight silver prop- 
erties, lies our silvery hope for the 
future. 

It may readily be appreciated, 
then, that anything which cuts the 
output of copper, lead and zinc, 
as the strikes and labor troubles 
have done during the past year or 
two, will be directly reflected in 
the stock of silver coming into 
the market. However, there is a 
feeling that the labor situation is 
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gradually adjusting itself and that 
production will be speeded up, 
possibly to the point where Uncle 
Sam will be in as strong a strategic 
position with respect to silver as he 
is with reference to gold. 

And what is the immediate effect 
of all this upon the everyday 
American banker? Well, one effect 
is the insatiable demand for silver 
coin, which a banker may thank his 
lucky stars if he is able to supply. 
Since the United States entered the 
war the cry for silver and yet more 
silver has no more been appeased 
in one quarter than it has arisen in 
another. The mobilization of our 
armed forces precipitated a sturdy 
demand, for soldiers and sailors 
want their pocket money in the 
form of silver. Then came the 
demands for silver to move the 
crops—always a severe exaction— 
and no sooner was this responsi- 
bility discharged than the officials 
had to turn their attention to the 
needs of small silver for the holi- 
day trade. 

What a speeding up there has 
been is eloquently attested by the 
fact that during the interval from 
January 1 to October 1, 1917, the 
U. S. Mints turned out a total 

of $14,000,000 in silver coins as 

compared with just $1,000,000 

worth of silver pieces minted 

during the corresponding 

period in 1916. Always a 

little behind on their or- 

ders from bankers, the mint 
officials have 
managed to 
keep the .situa- 
tion fairly well 
in hand by 
keeping their 
manufacturing 
facilities as mo- 
bile as possible. 
Thus, if there 
came a sudden 
demand for half 
dollars almost 
all coin presses 
were put to 
work on halves. 
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This sort of maneuvering has kept 
up right down to date, but new dif- 
ficulties now loom large. The new 
“war taxes have precipitated such 
a tremendous demand for pennies 
to be used in payment of stamp 
taxes, etc., that it seems certain 
that henceforth a certain propor- 
tion of the coining machinery must 
be reserved for copper and nickel 
coinage, regardless of how insistent 
the demand for small silver. Addi- 
tional complications may ensue if 
congress decides to adopt the 
urgent recommendation of the 
director of the mint and authorize 
the coinage of a copper and nickel 
2l4-cent piece. 

The demands from the bankers 
of the country for silver coin are 
not likely to show soon that dimi- 
nution which would be possible if 
these bankers were able to obtain 
adequate supplies of small denomi- 
nation currency,—that is, one and 
two dollar bills. The shortage of 
paper money in the lower denomi- 
nations has latterly become even 
more acute than the ‘famine’ in 
silver coin, and, as luck will have 
it, there is not much prospect of 
early relief. With Uncle Sam's 
money printery taxed to capacity 
in the production of “war bonds” 
and certificates, and of revenue 
stamps for the new war taxes, there 
is scant hope of catching up on the 
one and two dollar bills. In another 
quarter, however, a remedy may 
be waiting if silver requirements 
and silver prices threaten to get 
out of hand. During the past few 
prosperous years in the United 





States there has been an unprece- 
dented use of silver in the arts, and 
if “dollar silver’ should be a reality 
for any length of time this use of 
the metal would doubtless be auto- 
matically curtailed, even were it 
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The shaft—going down for silver 


not deemed expedient to make the 
restriction compulsory. 

Of course it is not intended to 
intimate that 1917 prices on silver 
are record-breakers, except we 
limit our vision to the past quarter 
of a century. In the year 1856 
silver sold at a price of $1.35 per 
ounce, and in the days when there 
was in force in the United States 
the Sherman law which provided 
for the coinage of a large quantity 
of silver monthly, the price of the 
metal went up to $1.23, only to 
fall with a thud below 77 cents 
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after the repeal of the law in 1803. 
There are skeptical financiers who 
believe that there has been an ele- 
ment of inflation in the 1917 prices 
of silver, or at least hold to the 
opinion that when prices soared 
above $1 per ounce a figure of 88 
or go cents per ounce would have 
been nearer the true value of 
the metal. 

At the same time it does not do 
to ignore the fact that the Bank of 
England and the Bank of France 
show continually diminishing silver 
reserves. Furthermore, the com- 
mercial war after the war is going to 
do its bit to put silver at a premium. 
China, that great neutral market, 
is likely to be, by common consent, 
the battleground where the erst- 
while warring nations will make the 
liveliest scramble for trade. The 
more active the trade in China, 
the greater will be the demand for 
silver. In the extremities of the 
war period China has yielded vast 
quantities of silver, not a little of 
it to the United States, but this 
silver will have to be replaced, and 
here we find another supporting 
influence for the white metal. And 
mentioning the part that silver is 
playing in the trend of trade, who 
will say what will be the outcome 
of action such as that taken by the 
Italian government, which in 
November withdraws all silver 
money from circulation? The 
doubling of the price of silver will 
be brought home quite as force- 
fully as the doubling of the price 
of any commodity specified. 





Why not a Bounty Basket in 
your bank? 

Uncle Sam provides the neces- 
sities—food, clothing and shelter— 
for the boys “‘over there’ but he 
but he does not provide the multi- 
tude of every day luxuries to 
which the men of America have 
been accustomed all their lives. 

A basket prominently placed in 


your lobby is likely to be filled over and over again 


community in American training 
camps here and abroad. Attention 
can be attracted to it by means of 
a cleverly phrased placard under a 
catchy heading. 

One of the placards illustrated 
herewith, printing a list of gift sug- 
gestions, closes with the appeal: 
“Do Your Bit—Burst the Bounty 
Basket With Gifts.”’ 








with gifts for distribution among the soldiers of your 
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A Bounty Basket is another means of expressing 
patriotism—and there can't be too much patriotism. 


At Your Service =A Bank Window 


This Detroit Institution Lets Detroit 
Industries Fill It, and Finds It Pays 


O-OPERATIVE in- 

dustrial advertising” 
—in reality a cleverly 
presented combination of 
civic and industrial edu- 
cation offered in a con- 
tinuous course of weekly 
lessons—is the term used 
by the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank, of Detroit, 
to convey the idea under- 
lying its own adaptation 
of window displays. The 
Fort Street windows of 
the bank, ideally situated 
on one of the busiest of 
Detroit's busy downtown intersec- 
tions, have been utilized since 
early in July, 1917, changed every 
Saturday to conform with a care- 
fully planned schedule which now 
extends well into next year. 
They have been so successful in 
commanding attention that they 
will be continued “as long as this 
bank stands,’ according to Comfort 
A. Tyler, vice-president, who 
originated the idea and is super- 
vising the installations. 

Although the schedule has been 
confined mainly to manufacturers’ 
exhibits of Detroit-made products 
(without any discrimination what- 
ever in favor of customers of the 
bank) some of the most interesting 
of the windows have been those 
teaching object lessons in the var- 
ious city and state activities. 

One of the most striking displays 
of the series, for example, was an 
expose of the tricks of the trade by 
which dishonest hucksters and 
unscrupulous dealers in produce 
and groceries contrive to prey on 
the ignorance of housewives, par- 
ticularly among the poorer classes. 

In this window, filled with short 
measures and faulty weights and 
scales confiscated by the city 
sealer of weights and measures, 
the bank clinched a silent but none 
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the less effective argument in favor 
of the careful buying of foodstuffs. 
Here were the whole array of 
false and moveable bottoms, muti- 
lated measures and every locally 
known variety of deceptive recep- 
tacles, with minute explanation 
of the methods used to deceive 
the innocent buyer. 

By way of contrast, a scale pan 
heaped with small home banks 
bore the label, “Guaranteed full 
value,’ and completing the bank 
tie-up of the entire display was the 
following placard: 

The Detroit police department, 
through the city sealer, desires to 
protect you from unfair weights 
and faulty produce measures. Ask 
his advice. 

“The Commonwealth Savings 
Bank, through its officers, desires 
to protect you from unsound 
investments and faulty financial 
measures. Ask their advice.” 

In the industrial displays also, 
the bank's own message, while 
subordinated to that conveyed by 
the exhibitor, is carried adequately 
by placards that supplement the 
industry's advertising. 

Above a display of the Bartlett 
Manufacturing Company's pru- 
ning shears, etc., was suspended 
a twelve-foot tree pruner which an 
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attached caption explain- 
» ed was “Made expressly 
wai for the purpose of clipp- 

ing coupons from our 4 per 
cent investment certifi- 
cates.” 

Surmounting a display 
of the Detroit Auto- 
matic Scale Company's 
weighing machines was 
a bank message reading: 
“We wish you to weigh 
well the fact that this 
bank gives safety and 
service to savers and pays 
4 per cent on its coupon 
certificates.” 

A collection of metal, glass and 
pasteboard signs produced by the 
Kittredge-Gruel Company was fea- 
tured in another display. Colored 
streamers extended from each sign 
to a central placard reading: “All 
signs lead to the fact that this 
bank gives safety service to savers 
and pays 4 per cent on its coupon 
investment certificates.” 

When the Richmond & Backus 
Company utilized the window to 
display its bank ledgers, pass books, 
check books, forms and other sta- 
tionery, the bank effected a good 
tie-up with the placard: “Just a 
little of the equipment required to 
handle your bank account.’ 

As an educational aid to the 
Michigan State Fair and to Michi- 
gan’s agricultural development, the 
bank displayed farm products for 
one week and turned the window 
over for succeeding weeks to 
various development bureaus 
throughout the state. 

Because of the advertising value 
of the plan to the manufacturer, 
the arrangement of the schedule 
virtually resolves itself into an 
elimination contest for the selec- 
tion of the exhibitor whose pro- 
ducts will lend themselves most 
naturally to the plan. 








HE clock at the corner 

strikes five. Office build- 
ings, theaters, department 
stores and factories are 
pouring their thousands of 
employees into the streets. 
The night force at the bank 
has been on duty for more 
than an hour and now is 
receiving the heaviest de- 
posits of the day. Waiting 
in line at the various tellers’ 
windows are small 
merchants, shop 
girls, day laborers 
and business men. 
Scattered through 
the crowd are pairs of men in uni- 
form, handcuffed together with 
heavy satchels between them, there 
to make the late afternoon deposits 
of great corporations which take 
no chances on leaving large and 
tempting sums of money in their 
vaults until morning when other 
banks open their doors. 

The force now in charge is the 
largest of the four shifts which 
alternate to keep the bank open 
twenty-four hours of the day every 
day in the week except Sunday. 
The night shift will be assisted 
until 7 p. m. by the second shift 
which goes to work at noon help- 
ing the morning force to handle the 
noon-day rush. The night work 
will continue heavy until 10 o'clock 
or thereabouts, accommodating 
hundreds of employees of motion 
picture studios, professional men 
and factory workers who prefer to 
do their banking after dinner in 
the evening. 

At 11 p. m. the night force will 
call it a “day” and the fourth shift 
of bank clerks will take their places 
and cater to 
the patronage 
of the thea- 
ters, ice rinks, 
cabarets, road 
houses, dance 
halls and 
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What Year-Around, 24-Hour Service Has 


Done for One Los Angeles Institution 2s_ 


By D. R. BRANHAM 


Advertising Manager, Hellman Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


other places of amusement in Los 
Angeles’ night life which will be 
sending in the proceeds of their 
entertainment until 4 or 5 o'clock 
in the morning. Mingling with the 
proprietors of cafesand restaurants, 
and the purveyors of gayety in the 
early morning hours at the bank 
will be groups of early laborers, 
dinner bucket in one hand and 
pass book in the other, intent on 
crediting their week's pay to their 
savings accounts before the day's 
work begins. They will keep com- 
ing until the fourth shift goes home 
at 7 o clock and the morning force 
arrives to start a new bank day. 

This would be a typical “day” 
for the Hellman Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank, of Los Angeles, 
which opens its doors at 7 o'clock 
Monday morning and operates con- 
tinuously for 137 hours in the week, 
closing at midnight Saturday. 

The Hellman, the largest bank 
of its type giving continuous day 
and night service, is one of many 
which have been organized in 
various sections of the country to 
solve an important economical and 
sociological problem. While the 
argument has been used that the 
extra expense of operation of a 
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the Night Bank 


day-and-night bank offsets 
the profits, an inspection 
of the Hellman bank and 
an estimate of the extra- 
ordinary volume of business 
transacted in any 24-hour 
run will convince the most 
skeptical of the fallacy of 
the argument. 

During 1916 the bank 
opened 28,141 new accounts, 
increasing deposits $2,433,- 
921. In January, 
1917, new accounts 
totaled 2,848, the 
largest of any month 
since the bank was 
established in 1909. The figures are 
sufficient evidence of the popularity 
of continuous bank service in Los 
Angeles. Yet Los Angeles is de- 
pendent to a very great extent on 
tourist patronage. What might 
not a similar service accomplish 
in the great industrial centers of 
the East and Middle West? 

In the opinion of our officials, 
day-and-night banking has become 
an institution of modern necessity 
—as essential as continuous street 
railway, telephone, telegraph or 
illumination service. Wherever 
men and women are engaged in 
activities that keep them at work 
at all hours of the day and night, 
there the day-and-night bank will 
flourish, with careful management 
and adequate publicity. 

We attribute no small share of 
our success to our advertising. It 
has won for us many depositors, 
the nature of whose work and busi- 
ness is such that they cannot pos- 
sibly reach a bank during the usual 
banking hours. And with them, 
doubtless, we have attracted any 
number to whom night banking is 
not a real need. This has been the 
result of judicious use of news- 
paper space, bill boards, street cars 
and theater curtains. 

Since the bank is open approxi- 
mately four times as many hours 
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each week as are other institutions 
which observe the usual opening 
and closing time, it will easily be 
seen that the extra army of em- 
ployees required constitutes the 
largest item of expense. The first 
complement of workers arrives at 
7 a. m. and is relieved between 3 
and 4 p.m. A second shift works 
from noon until 7 p. m., a third, or 
night force, from 4 p. m. until 11 
p. m. and the fourth shift from 
It p. m. until 7 a. m. when the 
morning force comes on again. 

The morning force cares for the 
usual banking crowds until noon, 
when it is augmented by the second 
shift in handling the lunch hour 
rush. The night force, coming on at 
4p. m., is the largest because we 
find the heaviest banking between 
the hours of 5 p. m. and 10 p. m., 
our patrons being the employees 
and proprietors and managers of 
offices, motion picture studios and 
commercial houses. After 11 0'clock 
and all through the night come the 
deposits of show houses, hotels and 
the wide variety of entertainment 
for which Los Angeles is noted, to 
say nothing of the scores of em- 
ployees of these places and the 
tourists to and from trains at 
all hours. Saturday night is an 
especially heavy night for the re- 
ception of business men who take 
in money until a late hour and 
are not anxious to risk carrying 
it over until Monday morning. 

We are in business for 


attending to other matters of trust. 

The location of a day and night 
bank has an important bearing on 
its success. The Hellman bank is 
ideally situated for its purpose at 
Sixth and Main streets, directly 
opposite the Pacific Electric sta- 
tion, an interurban line carrying 
10,000 passengers daily. It is also 
in the heart of the business dis- 
rict, convenient for business people, 
and for men and women who shop 
in the evening after other banks are 
closed for the day. 

Location and continuous service 
are particularly important in gain- 
ing the patronage of tourists to 
whom we make a special appeal. 
The travelers, we find, appreciate 
our efforts to furnish credit 
accommodations at any time in 
the 24-hour day, whether they are 
in Los Angeles or in a distant 
city. With an account at the 
Hellman bank, the tourist can 
quickly establish his credit at any 
hour of the night or day. 

The bank is one of the youngest 
in the city, yet it has 40,000 
depositors whose savings aggregate 
over $9,500,000. Its progress is 
being watched with considerable 
interest from many big financial 
centers. It has risen rapidly in 
prominence in the banking world 
and Los Angeles feels no fear as to 
its future. 

Adequate publicity is, of course, 
essential for successful operation. 


/ Burroughs 


Clearing House 


No bank lay- 
ing claim to 
specialized 
service can 
succeed un- 
less its dis- 
tinctive wares 
are properly 
advertised. 

Next in im- 
portance is 
intensive cul- 
tivation of courtesy and _ pains- 
taking selection of tellers will goa 
long way toward achieving it, for 
they, in the mind's eye of the pub- 
lic, are the visible expressions of 
service. Display of discourtesy or 
uncontrollable temper on the part 
of a teller should be the signal for 
his immediate removal from the 
window. All officers, when not 
privately engaged, should occupy 
offices readily accessible to the 
public in order that they may exert 
direct supervision over the tellers 
and the ordinary routine of the 
bank. 

Ability to save time should be 
the paramount essential of every 
system installed to increase eff- 
ciency. Mechanical communication 
should connect all departments. 
Telephones and every variety of 
labor-saving devices should be 
numerous and conveniently located. 

System in the human and 
mechanical equipment of the bank, 
as planned by Irving H. Hellman, 
vice-president of the insti- 











the convenience of the 





public—at its own con- 
venient time—and to 
transact all its financial 
affairs, including the pur- 
chase of postage stamps, 
drawing or paying sight 
drafts,employing a notary 
for acknowledgments, 
collecting or paying on 
contracts, using the safe 
deposit vaults, opening 
new accounts, checking 
or depositing, buying and 
selling foreign exchange, 








tution, is responsible for 
a well-knit organization 
which handles smoothly 
the mass of detail which 
24-hour operation entails. 

Judging from our own 
experience, we see no rea- 
son why one, or perhaps 
two day-and-night banks 
could not be operated 
profitably in our larger 
cities. The field looks 
especially good in man- 
ufacturing centers where 
social and economic con- 

















and so on, even to the 








ditions are likely to be 





making of wills and 


Midnight at the Day-and-Night 
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favorable. 
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The smile that captures 
movie audiences sold 
Liberty Bonds—Douglas 
Fairbanks off for his 


coast-to-coast trip. 
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Sidelights on the Second Loan 


Appeals That Helped Sell 9,400,000 
Only 4,000,000 Bought Before 


Where 


N a lonely street corner in 

Salt Lake City, one evening 
in October, a robber approached a 
citizen answering to the name of 
Tony. “Have you bought your 
Liberty bond yet?” inquired the 
apostle of the blackjack. “No,” 
admitted Tony. “Then you ought 
to have money, said the highway 
humorist. Tony did—$18. 

Probably it served Tony right, 
for the campaign at that time was 
two weeks old, and he ought to 
have bought his bond. But that 
isn't the point. The point is that 
if the Ancient Order of Hold-up 
Men considered only the loan- 
laggards of the country as possible 
prey, they must have begun to find 
the picking pretty poor by the 
night of October 27. 

For the Second Liberty Loan, 
compared to the first on a basis of 
popularity, was as the World's 
Series compared to a lecture on the 
archaeological phenomena of south- 


eastern Zanzibar. It did more 
than bring in the necessary bil- 
lions; it reached the people with a 
story they understood, in language 
they understood. 

The comparative figures are 
interesting. The first loan, calling 
for $2,000,000,000, brought sub- 
scriptions of $3,035,226,850, an 
oversubscription of 52 per cent. 
The second loan, with the mini- 
mum goal set at $3,000,000,000, 
came under the wire to the tune of 
$4,017,532,300, a 54 per cent over- 
subscription. But perhaps the 
most significant thing is that 
whereas about four million people 
subscribed to the first, the total for 
the second was 9,400,000. 

Admittedly one of the great 
points of interest in the second 
campaign was the extent to which 
it would really reach the mass of 
the American people. Local com- 
mitteescentered their driving power 
on the millions of small wage 
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earners who had not subscribed to 
the first loan, and, this being true, 
the appeal in all its variety was a 
more widely popular appeal, car- 
ried through many agencies that 
were not used in the drive last 
summer. 

Supplementing the thousands of 
newspaper pages, the billboards 
and the posters devoted to the big 
loan, and added to the dollar- 
recruiting call sent forth through 
pulpits, factory organizations and 
house-to-house canvasses, there 
were hundreds of ingenious and 
effective methods employed by 
committees in all parts of the 
country. Here are described a 
few of the many “‘stunts’’ whose 
worth was proved during the 
campaign. 

The psychology of a giant clock 
or thermometer for recording 
progress of the loan in various 
communities is obvious; every 
American is interested in anything 
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resembling a contest or a race. 
Hence the great loan clocks erected 
in sO many cities, and the financial 
thermometers like the 40-foot one 
built for the soldiers at Camp 
Funston. Some interesting varia- 
tions of this idea were used in 
several communities. 

In Detroit, the first large city to 
oversubscribe its quota, the out- 
standing appeal to the “man on the 
street’ was made by means of a 
huge cash bag, labeled with the 
amount sought as a minimum— 
$43,000,000. The bag was placed, 
with due ceremony, at the Seven 
Mile Road, seven miles from the 
city hall, at the start of the cam- 
paign, and as each million 
dollars was subscribed, it 
was moved one forty- 
third of the distance 
downtown. At each stop- 
ping place on the journey 
was placed a sign read- 
ing: “The big bag will 
reach this station when 
Detroit raises ........ 
in Liberty bonds.” 

Such a plan, valuable 
or not as an actual selling 
force, certainly served to 
keep the loan before the 
public. Everyone was 
interested to see what 
point the bag had reached 
each day; they looked for 
it as they rode to and from 
work, or walked along Woodward 
avenue. And Detroit's maincar line 
carries 130,000 passengers daily. 

On a prominent corner in 
Duluth, Minn., hung an immense 
pair of shears, which closed a little 
tighter when each quarter million 
had been subscribed. When the 





Liberty's appeal in Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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$5,000,000 quota total was reached 
the shears, figuratively, cut a rope 
by which was suspended a map 
representing the Central Powers. 
Minneapolis kept interest keyed 
up by means of a miniature armored 
tank pursuing an effigy of ‘our 
friend the enemy,’ of course run- 
ning over his prostrate body a la 
steam-roller, with suitable cere- 
mony, when quota was reached. 

Temporary Liberty Loan build- 
ings of various sorts were used 
effectively in several cities. The 
most elaborate of these, perhaps, 
was the Liberty Bank, patterned 
after an ancient Greek temple, 
which was erected by the National 
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ERWOOD 


Arthur Guy Empey, author of **Over the Top.” speaking at the 


New York Liberty Bank 


League for Woman's Service in 
Madison Square, New York. There 
were mass meetings, with promi- 
nent speakers, in front of the bank 
throughout the campaign, while 
within, a corps of khaki-clad 
women sold bonds and answered 
the thousand and one kinds of 
inquiry about them. 

Boston used to advantage an 
adaptation of this idea, in the form 
of three small Liberty Cottages, 
one in the North station, one in the 
South station, and one on the 
Common. Outside of the cottages 
hung replicas of the Liberty Bell 
which were rung at_ intervals. 
Within were bond salesmen. 

New York, overlooking no bets, 
realized the advertising value of 
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Detroit's cash bag at the $10,000,000 mark 


the World's Series. The thousands 
who gathered at the Polo Grounds 
found that the regular array of 
signs and billboards had given way 
to others bearing such messages as 
these: “Buy a bond and 
help Uncle Sam win the 
EuropeanWorld's Series," 
“Hit this sign and get a 
$50 bond.” 

In Cedar Rapids, la., 
an impressive arch was 
used in appealing for sub- 
scriptions. As shown in 
the accompanying pic- 
ture, it was surmounted 
by a replica of the Statue 
of Liberty, and when 
lighted could be seen from 
all parts of the downtown 
district. It bore the sign, 
“Enlist your dollars for 
Liberty's defense. Buy 
a bond today.” 

In hundreds of cities 
military parades were used to stir 
patriotism. In Boston it was a 
parade of the city's own j3o1st 
regiment of the national army 
from the cantonment at Ayer. 
In Detroit it was the Canadian 
Black Watch, back from the 
front, and state troops who 
gathered at the city hall to cele- 
brate arrival of the cash bag at 
its destination. In Portland, Me., 
it was a parade of the First Maine 
Heavy Artillery, with a military 
ball for the evening program. In 
Kansas City the parade was per- 
haps unique in that it brought 
40,000 persons into line, and 40,000 
marchers actually made the line of 
spectators seem thin. 

New Yorkers, ever hungering for 
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Clearing House 


the spectacular, got 
many of a thrill of many 


a sort. New York 
recruited her theaters 
into the service. The 





Arabian troupe from the 
Hippodrome, after 
buying many bonds 
themselves, appeared 
on the steps of the 
library and showed 
Manhattan how to 
“pyramid” its sub- 
scriptions. Harry 
Lauder also helped 
out, speaking from 
the steps of the sub- corre. 
Something new 
treasury to as many 
people as could be jammed into 
the narrow space at the famous 
corner of Broad and Wall. On one 
day the elephants from the Hippo- 
drome were made to do their bit, 
marching in parade, decked with 
appropriate signs. 

Chicago likewise recognized the 
value of things theatrical. Standing 
on the stage of the Auditorium, 
James B. Forgan publicly sold 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt abond. It 
was a dramatic scene—the indomit- 
able Bernhardt, embodying the 
spirit of France's heroic fight, 
pledging her cash to the same 
cause on this side of the Atlantic. 
It stirred a great audience to a 
fever of enthusiasm, and undoubt- 
edly won its meed of subscriptions. 

On the stage of the Powers 
theater in the same city, Otis 
Skinner, after the third act of 
Mr. Antonio, in which he appeared 
as an Italian organ grinder, made a 
unique plea for the loan, speaking 
in character. 

Such scenes as these could not, 
of course, be duplicated in every 
city, but they show how any city 
can utilize current theatrical 
attractions to further the cause. 

Boston drew on its city zoo for 
inspiration, and on the closing day 
of the campaign three elephants 
from Franklin Park appeared on 
the Common—an elephant family, 
Molly, Waddy and Tony. All bore 
posters urging Liberty bond pur- 
chases. Tony, being the baby, 
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advocated subscriptions in 
the smaller denominations 
of bonds. 

The farmers of the 
country undoubtedly con- 
stituted one of the hardest 
audiences to reach, chiefly 
because of their inacces- 
sibility. Yet the Citi- 
zens Trust Company of 
Utica, N. Y., found a 
very effective way to 
get its message into 
the outlying districts. 
In anewspaper adver- 
tisement this bank 
stated: 

“To enable those 
who may live at a distance or be 
unable to come to the bank dur- 
ing the regular banking hours, 
to make weekly payment  sub- 
scriptions for the U.S. Government 
Liberty Loan bonds, we have 
devised a method whereby pay- 
ments may be made conveniently 
by mail. On receipt of card stat- 
ing how much you want to loan 
the government, we will send you 
a pad of mail deposit coupons, 
with addressed envelopes in which 
to mail them. 

“Just place your one, two, or 
or five-dollar bill in one of the 
envelopes, with deposit slips to 
show how much is sent, and mail 
it. Each payment will be acknowl- 
edged promptly, and as soon as 
you have paid the full amount 
we will deliver the bond 
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for New York 


Each board took the list of men 
exempted in its district, and sent 
to each man the following letter: 

“As you have been exempted 
from active military service we 
feel it is your duty to help support 
those men who are going to the 


front. Remember, when you were 
exempted, someone had to go in 
your place. Surely you want to 
do something for your country, 
and the least you can do is loan 
your money at 4 per cent. 

“We are asking you to buy one 
or more Liberty bonds; so just 
fill out the enclosed subscription 
blank and mail it or bring it to 
our office on or before October 20, 
together with initial payment of 
$1 for each $50 bond. Everyone 
should do his mite, and we expect 
to hear from you.” 

Effective follow-up methods 
were used in getting the hard sales 
across in Lincoln, Neb. As _ in 
many other cities, the downtown 
district was divided by blocks, 
and a team assigned to each 
division. Every day the men 
turned in reports of the names of 
prospects they had been unable to 
sell. The next day different men 
were sent out to work on these, 
and on the third day still another 
group to concentrate on those that 
remained unsold. Subscriptions 
turned in by the second and third 
teams showed what persistent and 
thorough follow-up can accomplish. 

Salesmanship is pretty 





to you.” 
This bank also worked 


Citizens Trust 


much the same the 





country over, and 
out an interesting sys- Company human nature runs even 
tem of handling the | Scsuee SSeN¥) more truly to form. 
bond payments, whereby Liberty Loan Such*‘stunts’’ are but the 


the subscription card 
was used as a ledger, 
and, after all payments 
were made, became’ a 
receipt for the bond or 
bonds purchased. One 
of the coupon slips is 
reproduced herewith. 


Ne 


Another new appeal _ | fatvave ot United Sane Government 
Second Liberty 


that worked successfully 


Mail Deposit Coupon 


399 


Put This Slip And 


$1.00 


in an envelope and mail to 
CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 
Seneca Square, Utica, N. Y. 


outward and visible signs 
of an inward and spirit- 
ual determination and 
“punch” which, turned 
in its full force on the 
nation, showed results in 
the figure column. None 
of them is in itself a great 
part of any campaign, 





was made in a letter 





Notify the bank if you do not receive 
prompt acknowledgement. 


but all are worth while; 
they are the sort of thing 








sent out by the local 
draft boards in Detroit. 
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These coupons reached 
the farmers 


needed in selling Ameri- 
candollarstoAmericans. 


What's What in Bank Advertising 


A Monthly Department Devoted to 
Comment, Suggestion and Criticism 


“PYEACE on earth, good-will 

toward men. It seems almost 
like a mockery to use these words 
of Christmas cheer in these times 
when millions of men are arrayed 
against one another in deadly 
strife. 

But the Christmas spirit has not 
forsaken the world yet. There is 
going to be a good deal of it in 
America at this Yuletide because 
the war has not been brought 
home to us fully as yet and there 
are still happiness and plenty in 
the country. 

The logical thing for the adver- 
tising broker, therefore, is to be 
prepared to get some of the pre- 
vailing holiday spirit into his copy 
at this time. Santa Claus, Christ- 
mas trees, holly and mistletoe—all 
have a part in the scheme of illus- 
tration, while savings accounts for 
children, the “gift of thrift,” 
Christmas savings clubs and New 
Year resolutions are suitable sub- 
jects to be dwelt upon in bank 
advertisements in the coming few 
weeks. 
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By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Vice-President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc. 
14 Wall Street, New York 


N INTERESTING series of 
single-column advertisements 
(Fig. 1) is being run by the First 
National Bank of Brooklyn, chiefly 
on the editorial page of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle. A variety of illustration 
is used, but as one object of the 
advertising is to familiarize people 
with the location of the First Na- 
tional, the pictures of the bank's 
building and main entrance are 
used most frequently 


HETHER by chance or de- 

sign, that was a remarkably 
suitable position enjoyed by the 
advertisement of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York 
offering to lend customers money 
to buy Liberty bonds. In one 
newspaper at least (Fig. 2) it- ap- 
peared right alongside of the news 
item from Washington saying that 
the government was about to urge 
banks to do that very thing. 
The Guaranty recently joined the 


Federal Reserve System and in 
every way is showing its patriotism 
in this crisis. Its enlightened pub- 
licity policy is directed by its new 
and scholarly vice-president, 
Francis H. Sisson, whose trenchant 
articles and speeches appear so fre- 
quently in financial and business 
publications that one sometimes 
wonders whether or not he is a syn- 
dicate, as was said of Emile Zola 
and Alexandre Dumas, the prolific 
French novelists. But our per- 
sonal opinion is that Mr. Sisson is 
able to accomplish so much because 
of the splendid organization of his 
department now consisting of three 
divisions: New Business, in charge 
of Secretary Fred W. Ellsworth; 
Publicity, T. S. Dayton, Manager; 
and the Statistical and Central 
File division, looked after by L. S. 
Critchell. The Guaranty got out 
a 132-page book on The War Tax 
Law, containing the full text of 
the law and a thoroughly indexed 
synopsis. Two pages at the back 
of the book were devoted to func- 
tions and facilities of the company. 
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BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY 
SUGGESTS CAMPAIGN. 





Asks Banks te Call Clients’ Attention 
to Advisability of Purchase and to 
Offer Accommodation on Time tn 
Making Paymente-Favorable In- 
terest Rates Advocated—Combined 
Banking Resources of Country | 
Bew Exceed §$37,000,000,000. 














WASHINGTON, Oct 1 — The —_ 
troller ef Ue Currency to-day garg o. 





Fig. 1. This bank 
is on several impor- 
tant transportation 
lines and the use of 
the picture of the 
building and the 
entrance is to famil- 
iarize the public 












To Our Depositors 
and Customers 


I order to facilitate subscriptions to the Liberty Loan, 


this Company stands to make loans to its patrons 
for use in the ner ee» on bonds. 


In the judgment of this Company, it is necessary for 
everyone to subscribe not only to the extent of his sur- 
plus funds but also to use a generous portion of his 
borrowing ability in anticipation of future savings. We 
are prepared to cooperate in this patriotic service by 
extending liberal credit to our depositors and customers 
Under present money market Conditions, we will make 
such loans at 4%. 


Only a united front to the enemy and a united effort 
at home will win the victory we mast achieve. The 
business of the hour is the winning of the war, and this 
Company offers its fullest possible cooperation in the 
task at hand. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 























Fig. 1 
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with the bank's 140 Broadway 
° LONDON OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE PARIS OFFICE 
location. 32 Lambert St, EC. PWR Ave & 43rd S| Reeder Italien, 145 
Fig. 2. A particu- Capital and Surplus . : $50,000,000 
larly fortunate posi- ae . Saree 
tion—top next.” 
Fig. 2 
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Every American heart must thrill with pride 


Let this be our slogan, “Buy a Libe: 

The least we can do is our money to phe 

As they risk their lives, the dread conflict to end 
They tace the hardships, we have the ease, 
Our Flag must continue to float in the breeze, 
Backed by our dollars and backed by our grit, 
So let every American contribute his bit. 





LIBERTY BONDS 


by the promise to pay of the United States Government. 





Whatever your circumstances may bz, we wil] help you—for example: df y 
Bond vou may pay One Dollar down and One - Dolla 
proportion. We will encourage and advise 
Vaults without charge. Our services are at f! 

MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
THREE OFFICES 


774 and 776 Broadway, cor. Summer Ave. Broadway, 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK 








Let There Be at Least One Liberty Bond in Every American 
Home—To Help “‘Make the World Safe for Democracy.” 


At the = ilege of standing by our Government’ s-side; 
To back our brave soldiers, of whom we're so tor vd. 
ty Bond.” 


Apart From Motives of Patriotism, You Should Buy 
because they are the best and satest investment in the World—4"% Convertible Bonds Backed 


ou buy 2 single $50.00 
f per week until fully paid —larger investments in 
jou—if you desire it we will retain your Bonds in out 

disposal of the Government and of you. Call or write. 


Burry St——1459 Myrtle Ave., cor. Bleecher Se. 


long time have been 
Striving to improve 
bank advertising felt 
like saying “What hath 
God wrought,’ when on 
September 26th last our 
eyes rested upon that 
296-line by 7-column, 
“Save and Have’ ad- 
vertisement (Fig. 5), a 
“close-up” of which is 
shown on another page. 








Notice that the adver- 








When a poet writes an ad. 


This is an idea which | always ad- 
vocated, when with the Guaranty 
but was never able to put over.’ 


ERHAPS you have noticed that 

a considerable proportion of 
magazine fiction has New York City 
for its locale. Whether rightly or 
not, -he metropolis seems to pre- 
ponderate in many respects. To a 
certain extent that is coming to be 
true, | believe, in the case of bank 
advertising. At any rate, I want 
to give a little space this month to 
a consideration of some New York 
bank advertising. 

A short time ago it would have 
been deemed impossible to get all 
the banks of New York City to 
unite in any co-operative bank 
advertisement, much less a savings 
advertisement. But it has been 
done, and those of us who for a 








the results are often bad 
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tisement is signed by 
121 banks, 
which have no savings depart- 
ments. The advertisement 





most of 





which will make your ads. stand 
out from the ruck like a sore 
thumb, a good deed in a naughty 
world, or any other simile you 
want to use. That's the plan 
adopted by the Bluefield Bank, 
Bluefield, W.Va. Two of its adver- 
tisements are reproduced (Fig. 3). 
By the way, R. B. Parrish, cashier 
of this bank, is a firm believer in 
advertising because he can trace 
results—checks for deposit pinned 
to clippings of newspaper adver- 
tisements of the Bluefield Bank. 


OTH the Atlantic National 
Bank and the new Scandinavian 








was Trust Company have adopted ships 

published in ev- 
ery English and | a penne, ree reenmee ame 
foreign language | 
newspaper 1n | 
New York City, | Pe 

: 1529 | e Officers and Directors of the 
except the offi- SCANDINAVIAN TRUST COMPANY 
cial organ of the | ||| SS Seek Yo, ide 
(|; rman spe k- The need of a good June 11, 1917, for the transaction of a 
€ p a New York Ba nking | general foreign and domestic banking business. 
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Socialists, | 
which refused it | 
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today—perhaps greater 


Board of Directors 
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that it was prop- | | cee Stee | 

aganda assisting | tn | 

the accumula- SSeS Ci 

tion of war See a aeeene | 

funds. | 
UT banks in 


large centers 
have no monopoly on good adver- 





tising. Here's a secret that won't 
be a secret any 
AN ij longer because. 


i) by being pub- 
lished in The 
Burroughs 





Fig. 4. 









Use this Bank 


The Bluefield Bank is at the service of the people of 
Bluefield and vicinity in any matter of banking or 
investment — checking accounts, savings accounts, 
foreign exchange collections, trade acceptances, 
business advice, help with investments, safe deposit 


This is “a bank with a heart.” It shows considera- 


| 

] 

Save for Liberty | 

EVER in the history of the United States | 

was there a time when our people needed to | 

save as consist y and systematically as now. | 
You may not realize it, but it is a fact, that in the last 

analysis, the thrift of the American people will win bones, etc. 

this war and make the world safe for democracy 
Save and deposit in the bank to help provide the 

capital our country needs. } 


Liberty Loan 
which must be taken up by savings from the 


Save and get ready to invest in the 
current earnings of our people if we are to avoid 
disaster 


the United States 
between seventeen and eighteen billion dollars a 


To win this war is going to cost 


year. If we don’t win we will lose our independence. 


Do your part to prevent that ca 
tastrophe. Earn and save as you 
never did before, and BUY LIB 
ERTY BONDS NOW! 


THE BLUEFIELD BANK 


Bland and Raleigh Streets - Bluefield. W Va 











Fig. 3. 





tion for customers and takes pains to give personal 
attention, especially to women and persons inexperi- 
enced im business. But this is also a bank with a 
head, using sound judgment in the conduct of the 
bank. Safety and service are our twin watchwords. 


Come in and get acquainted and use this bank 


THE BLUEFIELD BANK 


Bland and Raleigh Streets - Bluefield. W Va 





Illustrating good results from electrotyped ads. 
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Clearing House 
it reaches the 
bankers of the 
country en bloc. 
If you want dis- 
tinetive adver- 
tising, have 
your ads. set up 
by type experts 
and then elec- 
trotyped. This 
guarantees sat- 
isfactory ap- 
pearance and a 
distinctiveness 


Appropriate emblems 


as emblems (Fig. 4). That of the 
former dates back to 1820, while 
the one used by the latter harks 
back to the days of the Vikings. 
Neither craft would be much good 
against the U-boats, but the idea 
of the emblem in each case is very 
appropriate and provides another 
illustration of the value of imagin- 
ation in business. 


F THERE was a delegate at the 

Atlantic City convention of the 
American Bankers Association who 
didn’t have a cane or a parasol, 
when he promenaded the boardwalk 
it wasn't the fault of the Irving 
National Bank, which gave away 
2,000 and 1,000, respectively, of 
those useful articles. The Irving's 
name did not appear on the gifts 
but every man or woman who 





received one knew where it came 
from, all right, and as the delegates 
scattered to different parts of the 
country they took with them the 
silent but effective reminder of the 
New York bank. As a rule, I'm 
not so strong for souvenir adver- 
tising, but in the case of the Irving 
this generous distribution was both 
complimentary and complemen- 
tary. That is, what this bank 
spends for souvenirs is only a 
small part of its total advertising 
appropriation. It spends a liberal 
amount for magazine and news- 
paper advertising and issues many 
books and booklets. One of its 
best, Trading with Latin America, 
was issued last October. It is a 183- 
page book which contains a mass 
of very valuable and conveniently 
arranged information of timely 
interest to American business men. 

OVING picture advertising is 

being used more and more by 
banks, but none of them to the 
extent that the Bankers Trust 
Company uses it to advertise the 
“A. B. A.” Cheques. Last year 
the company put out a two-reel 
picture entitled “All Aboard the 
Magic Carpet,” seen by several 
millions of people, and this year 
has a new photoplay, “The Talis- 
man. The display of these films 
is arranged for by local banks sell- 
ing the “A. B. A.”’ Cheques, and 
the theater managers have the use 
of them free. The Bankers Trust 
Company is a consistent user of 
newspaper and magazine space and 
issues many booklets. One of the 
latest publications was Our United 
States, a strongly-written 32-page 
booklet in behalf of the second 
Liberty Loan. 


HORTLY after the new Mer- 
cantile Trust & Deposit Com- 
pany opened for business in the 
offices of the Mercantile Safe 
Deposit Company, 115 Broadway, 
the trust company sent to the 
safe-deposit box-holders this letter: 
To the Safe-Holders of The Mer- 
cantile Safe Deposit Company: 
“Through the courtesy of the 
Mercanti e Safe Deposit Company, 


l Burroughs 
1 House 
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the character to keep at it. 





| Thrift is essential to individual success. It 





American Exchange National Bank 

Atlantic National Bank of the City 
of New York 

Bank of America 

Bank of Cubs in New York 

Bank of Europe 

Bank of Flatbush 

Bank of New York National 
Seating Assn. 

Bank of the Manhattan Company 

Bank of the Metropolis 

Bank of United States 

Bank of Washington Heights 

Bankers Trust Company 

Battery Park National Bank 

Bowery Bank 

Bowery Savings Bank 

Brevoort Savings Bank, Brooklya 

Broadway Trust Company 


Chemical National Bank 
Citizens National Bank 


ik, Brooklyn 
Coal & Iron National Bank 
Colonial Bank 

Columbia Trust Company 
Corn Exchange Bank 

Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn 
Dollar Savings Bank 

Dry Dock Savings Institution 


Eastern District Savings Bank, 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
Empire City Savings 

Empire Trust Company 

Equitable Trust Company 

Excelsior Savings Bank 

Farmers Loan & Trust Company 
Federal Reserve Ban! 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fifth Avenue Ba 

Fifth National Bank 

First National Bank 

First National Bank of Brooklyn 
Franklin Trust Company 

Fulton Trust Company of New York 
Garfield National Bank 

German American Bank 

German Exchange Bank 

German Savings Ban! 

German Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Germania Bank 
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Brooklyn Trust Company 
Brooklyn Savings Bani 
Bushwick Savings Bank 


Chatham & Phenix National Bank 


of the City of New York 
Chelsea Exchange Bank 
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Te purpose of this advertisement is to bring the importante of saving to 
the attention of the public. Never before has saving been so necessary. Our 
soldiers and sailors alone cannot win the war. 
by thrifty people at home are an invincible force for victory and ‘peace. 
future of the United States, after the war, will be more secure if every American 
will spend carefully, save carefully and invest carefully. 


Saving requires no technical knowledge, no large capital. 
Investment follows saving. Banks, trust companies, and savings banks have made it easy to invest. 


today absolutely vital to the welfare of the American people. 
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Benjamin Franklin. 


Our soldiers and sailors backed 
The 


It requires only the will to save and 


is the foundation of the power of nations. It is 


Save & Sel've. 


Germania Savings Bank of Kings 

County, Brooklyn 
Gotham National Bank 
Grace, W. R. & Co.'s Bank 
Greater New York Savings Bank 
Greenwic! 
Greenwich Savings Bank 

company of N. Y. 
yn 


National City Bank 

National City Bank of Brooklyn 
National Park Ban 

New York Produce Exchange Bank 
New York Trust Company 
North Side Bank of Brooklyn 
Pacific Bank 

Peoples Bank 

Peoples National Bank, Brooklyn 
Peoples Trust Company, Brooklyn 
Public National Bank of N. Y. 
Scandinavian Trust Company 
Seaboard National Bank 

Second National Bank 

Sherman National B: 


Guaranty Trust 
‘Hamilton Trust Co., Brook 
Hanover National Bank 

Harlem Savings Bank 

Hu Trust Company 

Importers & Traders National Bank 
International =p Corporation 
Irving National Bank — 
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South Brooklyn Savings Institution 
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Kings County Sa aw 
Kings County Troma, Brookimn Tate Guarantee & Trost Company ae 
; boty Ni one i Bo Company, Transatlantic Trost Company = 
Liscots Notional Beak wenty-third Ward Bank 
Lincoln Trust Compas Union Exchange National Bank = 
Aonhoran Savings lesion» Union Treat Compeny of ew Yosh : 
arke ulton Nationa! jan! x 7 s 
Mechanics’ Bank of Brooklyn —— — Nong S —_ ee 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank nited States J rust pany Ba 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. y cw : 8 
erchants’ National Bank Williamsburgh Savings Bank * 
Metropolitan Bank Yorkville Bank ai 
Metropolitan Savings Bank =a 
Metropolitan Trust Company 4 as 
Mutual Ban! oy tH 
Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn tt 4 


National Bank of Commerce 





National Butchers’ & Drovers’ Bank 
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Fig. 5. All the banks of New York unite in a big savings advertisement 


we are enab'ed to extend to you an 
invitation to become acquainted 
with this new trust company. 
“While we have no desire to sug- 
gest a change in your present 
banking connections, we believe 
that our ocation and facilities for 
handling every branch of trust and 
banking business will prove unus- 
ually convenient to holders of 
Mercantile safe deposit boxes. 
“Enclosed you will find a list of 
our directors, from which you will 
see that the Board reflects the 
soundest elements of this city’s 
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business and financial life gathered 
together to establish a progressive 
financial institution with a back- 
ground of the best traditions of 
sound banking. 
“Yours very truly, 
“MERCANTILE TRUST & 
SAFE Deposit Co. 
“Chellis A. Austin, 
‘‘President. 


O MUCH for New York bank 
advertising. Over in Boston 
the outstanding feature of inter- 
est is the national advertising 








/ Burroughs 


Clearing House 


campaign launched by The National Shaw- 
mut Bank. One of the very attractive 
series is reproduced herewith (Fig. 6). It is 
Other splendid 


taken from The Outlook. 
magazine or fi- 
nancial journal 
ads. of banks 
are those of the 
Bank of To- 
ronto and the 
Central Nation- 






Direct Banking with New England 


IDAY the resources of the large bank must 

include, in addition to substantial capital 
and assets, facilities for establishing credit and 
transacting business every where. 


"THOSE desiring 
the services of 
a progressive com- 
mercial bank in 
Oakland or Alameda 
County are invited 
to correspond with 
any of the officers. 


‘ : e The National ee : ASSETS 

al Bank, of Oak ei cmmih Una ae 

land, Cal. & Boston Me Fiam Stooe, | Jobe 
ROM F. A. ve 


Singler, aud- 
itor, The Union 
National Bank, 


Tulsa, Okla., | seehieiadatiautndants dt eumunben 
° assets of $160,000,000, it has 
received an ad. Acitenitrcimeiins 
. sound judgment and strength. 
reading: 
 SAFEGUARD 
YOuR 


LiBERTY Bonps 

“Your ‘Liperty Bonp is in dan- 
ger of fire, loss or theft; safeguard 
them. In case of coupon bonds, 
if burned, lost or stolen, there is 
absolutely no recourse, since the 
bonds are payable to bearer. 

They will be safe in our STRONG 
VauLts. Bring your Liberty Bonds 
to us. We will protect them free of 
charge. 


THE UNION NATIONAL BANK.” 
I wrote him as follows: 


“A better heading than ‘Safe- 
guard Your Liberty Bonds’ would 


THOS. F. HOW, GENERAL MANAGER 
yoba R. Lamb, Supt. of Beacches. D.C GRANT, Chief lospector. 


, = 


iid 43) 
PEE 
na 


Oaxtano Cauironnia 


have been “We Will Safeguard 
Your Liberty Bonds Free.” You 
will notice that by saying that you 
instantaneously tell the people the 
very generous offer you are making, 
whereas the first impression they 
get from your own heading is that 
they go to some trouble and 
expense themselves. There is also 
a mistake in grammar in the third 
line of the first paragraph, where 
you use ‘them’ instead of ‘it.’ 

“IT am much interested to 
know how this scheme worked 
out. I should think it would 














119 Branches in Canada 


DIRECTORS 
¥. G. GOODERHAM, PRESIDENT 
JOSEPH HENDERSON, VICE PRESIDENT 


M 
ig--Geo. F. S. Meighen, J. L. Bogiebart, William I. Gear 
Paul J. Myler, A. H. Campbell 


INCORPORATED /85 


ANKE IORONIO 


Fig. 6. Unusually strong bank 
magazine advertisements 





use up all your 
safe deposit 
boxes, or else 
fill your own 
vault and cause 
you a lot of 
extra book- 
keeping and 
trouble. Aside 
from patriotic 
considerations, 
a better way to 
have made the 
offer, perhaps, 
would have 
been to make it 
i free to present 

A, } customers, or 
SSS! as an induce- 
ment to start 
an account with 
you. 


$73,000,000 


id, Lt.-Col. A. E. Gooderbam 


err — re — 3) 


O SHOW its activity in behalt 

of the Liberty Loan, the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank of 
New York, issued a sheet containing 
reproductions of its circulars, let- 
ters and newspaper advertisements 
on the subject surrounding a half- 
tone of a photograph showing the 
flag-bedecked and poster-covered 
Broadway front of the _ bank, 
together with the street banner 
urging people to prove their pa- 
triotism by buying a Liberty bond. 
That picture will be of historic 
interest some day, I ween. 


The Customer You Reach by Mail 


A Direct Campaign that Doubled Deposits 
in Three Years for One Nashville Bank es_» 


HE customer has closed his 

account. Of course that is the 
customer's privilege and it is the 
customer s own business. But it is 
the bank’s business, too, for who 
knows but what the paying teller 
was a bit “off color’ that morning 
and unwittingly vented his grouch 
on the depositor? It is more than 


likely, however, that the depositor 
is nursing no grievance whatever 
against the bank. He needed the 
money and that’s all there was 
to it. 

Whatever the cause of the with- 
drawal, a tactful, personal letter 
to the ‘closed account”’ can do no 
harm, for his friendship is valued 
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whether he has severed his rela- 
tions with the financial institution 
or not. 

And this is the admirably tactful 
and courteous note he _ receives 
from the American National Bank, 
of Nashville, Tenn., over the 
signature of Charles H. Wetterau, 
assistant cashier: 





“We notice in looking over our books that you 
have closed out your entire balance with us. 

“We trust that it is not your intention to close 
your account with us permanently, but that closing 
it at this time was only occasioned by your present 
use for the funds, and that when you are again in 
position to carry a bank account you will re-open 
your account with us. 

“It is always our desire to render our customers 
and friends the best of banking service, and if there 
is any feature of our service that has not met with 
your views, we would be glad to have you advise 
us in order that we may correct it. 

“Thanking you for your past 
favors and soliciting a contin- 
uance thereof in the future, we 
remain —. 

A good idea? Certainly, but 
this particular letter is only one 
of a series in a most carefully 
planned system of direct mail 
which is working every day and 
Sunday for the American Na- 
tional, with the co-operation of Uncle Sam. The 
answer to all of them is an increase of practically 100 
per cent in deposits in the past three years—from 
$4,500,000 to $8,500,000. 

The system has been all the more effective because 
the Nashville Clearing House Association limits the 
local advertising of the member banks to.2,000 inches 
each year, divided equally among the two daily 
papers. Furthermore, the clearing house places a ban 
on all other bank publicity except in a very few 
mediums which include the city directory, the tele- 
phone directory and one or two other publications. 

So, while conforming to the 
letter with clearing house regula- 
tions, the American National 
contrives to have its cake and 
eat it too. That is, it has cut 
its publication advertising to the 
specifications prescribed and yet 
it is advertising with increasing 
productiveness. It has now vir- 
tually abandoned the newspaper 
and is conducting direct mail 
series, the operation of which has been smoothed and 
perfected by the best of modern office machinery 
and appliances obtainable. 

The bank had unusual difficulties to surmount, for 
although it was organized in 1883, its progress was 
slow, in keeping with the conditions existing in Nash- 
ville and other financial institutions at the time. 
It was only after the Tennessee Centennial held in 
Nashville in 1898, which awakened a new era in the 
life of Nashville, that Nashville financial institutions 
began to surge forward. 
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ADDING MACHINE |B 
Emeralite - 
. No. 8734A.M. 

4 An ideal fixture 


} 
Adgustebdic green glass 
shade 


for adding and 
posting ma- 
chines. Proper- 
ly illuminates 
the largest ma- 
chines without 
glare from key- 
board. 


Clamp fits any 
metal stand. 


Substantially 
made and beau- 
tifully finished 
in black and 
nickel to match 
machine. 


Ask us to send you 
sample on approv- 
al. You will like 

its appearance and 
Heavy adjustable 


service, 
clamp can be ro- 
tated on leg of 
stand to adjust ex- 


consiee eae Price complete, 


$12.00 each. 


EMERALITE DESK LAMPS 


are considered standard equipment for Banks and up-to-date offices. 
They harmonize with modem office furniture and are also very efficient. 
The plain green glass shade protects the eyes from glare and is the 
correct shape to properly distribute the light; it does not collect dust 
or tarnish. 

Pattern illustrated is No. 8734-B; price 
complete, $10.00 each. 


All genuine Emeralites are branded. 
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Ask us to send booklet illustrating 
30 different styles 


H. G. McFaddin & Co. 


40 Warren Street 
New York, 
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The Right Paper 
in the Right Place 


Do all your bookkeeping supplies “match 
up” in efficiency with the new Bookkeeping 
Machine? It is certainly bad business to 
save time and money on part of your equip- 
ment, and then waste it with the other part. 


Paper is one of the most highly special- 
ized items of present day office equipment, 
and it pays to use the paper that is exactly 
suited to the purpose for which you buy it. 


Typocount Linen Ledger Paper 


is produced for the specific purpose of Machine 
Bookkeeping. Ordinary ledger papers, you know, 
have neither the strength nor firmness ne cessary 
in work of this kind. 


To meet the peculiarly exacting requirements 
of this class of work, TypocouNT is made with 
a remarkably tough fiber, a stiff, durable texture 
and a finish particularly adapted to machine use. 
Constant handling in and out of the bookkeeping 
machine leaves it crisp, fresh and neat as ever, 
with sufficient stamina to remain upright in a 
vertical file if desired. 


Made in a restful, practical buff color. 


THE PRICE IS MODERATE 


Send for samples for actual 
machine test, and prices. 


Byron Weston Company 


‘*The Paper Valley of the Berkshires’’ 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
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The earlier advertising, until Mr. Wetterau joined 
the bank. was along the conventional educational 
lines, replete with the quotations of famous men for 
the encouragement of thrift. With the transition from 
doubt to certainty of a permanent position in the 
city’s financial world, came gradual expansion of its 
scope of activities all down the line, which 
found voice in more vital advertising. The impor- 
tance of featuring in its publicity the bank's 
facilities for rendering service to its clientele 
became logically paramount. It is this tone that 
dominates the bank’s mail advertising plan today. 

In each division of the mailing system, strong 
personal appeal is the aim. A letter, for example, 
describing the interesting features of the bank, the 
service available in the various departments and 
other details vital to the business, goes to each stock- 
holder and depositor with the bank statements on the 
heels of every bank call—or four or five times a year. 
The statement is filled in on addressing machines and 
is automatically signed by machine. Incidentally, the 
bank's machine stencil list contains about 20,000 











names, divided into classifications of depositors, non- 
customers, share-holders and “‘accounts closed.”’ 

Similar letters are mailed to new depositors, 
depositors who have closed accounts and those who 
have re-opened old accounts. Fresh lists of names 
brought to attention because of opening, closing or 
re-opening accounts are made in 
quadruplicate in each date, one | = 
copy going to the executive | 
officers and another copy going 
to a stenographer who ad- | “&@ peers sa | 
dresses a multigraphed letter. iano 

The personal touch is effec- 
tive in the letter to “new accounts” in which the 
stenographer, in filling in the name and address, 
inserts the amount of the initial deposit. The bank 
thanks the new depositor, assures him of courteous 
and efficient treatment, and urges him to consult the 
bank whenever he is in need of financial advice. The 
depositor is also asked to direct to the bank any of 
his associates or acquaintances who may be contem- 
plating the opening of bank accounts, provided, of 
course, the depositor addressed is assured that the 
bank's method of handling his affairs merits 
his good-will. 

Enclosed is a card to be used in introducing his 
friends to the bank. The card, likewise enclosed in 
the letter to depositors who are re-opening accounts, 
is the exact size of the signature card and is placed in 
the same file. It is therefore of more value as a 
record than the ordinary signature card because it 
contains the name of the customer who recommended 
the new depositor. 

All signatures originating at this source are 
thoroughly investigated by the auditor, not only in 
reference to the customer's financial standing but also 
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——— | ——— YOUR BANK NEEDS DISTINCTIVE 
vir a CHIPPED GOLD 


peRuoe SICN TABLETS 


NATIONAL NATIONAL 


Signs that will identify your institution 
ina pleasing and impressive manner. 
That are easy to read, do not tarnish 
and require no polishing. 

Thousands of Banks are using our Chipped 





meas Gold Signs and every one will testify to their | 
XEST PAID Qy { superiority in elegance, characterand legibility. et ea y or ! 


Our Book “BANK SIGNS” sent free. 
RAWSON & EVANS CO. DVERTISING! Right now—vwhile you have 











Washington and Union Sts. CHICAGO. 








this Ad before you—make a memo to address 
a line to H. B. Crappick, MINNEAPOLIS, request- 
ing full information about our plan of Advertising 
for Banks and Trust Companies. 





will aid in handling the account properly. The 
information thus acquired is written on the reverse Do this now and you will have a definite, effi- 


side of the card. _ cient and economical proposition which you can 
To depositors who are re-opening accounts, the || submit to your Directors at the annual meeting. 


bank writes: | Three hundred and seventy banks now employ 
| 
| 


| 
regarding his morals and other characteristics which | 
| 


“We notice that you have re-opened your account this organization of bank advertising specialists. 
with us with an initial deposit of...... (filled in), A Three Cent stamp will bring your letter. Our 


and in thanking you for your con- folio of information, illustrations, samples and 





—enr oy | tinued patronage would suggest |) _ testimonials will come by return mail. Take your 
ot | inh ® ! 
\ AP ot —___ that you make full use of all the |} pen in hand. Get ready for 1918! 
\s | facilities of this institution. 
amie Please enclose your last statement 
| We are glad to number you _ || 
again among our depositors and | H. B. CRADDICK, Financial Advertising 


our endeavor will be to furnish a 

service fitted to your individual 

needs. We will appreciate any || 

| suggestion you may make with 
2 that end in view. 

“Tf our handling of your affairs meets your approval 


| | | 
we will appreciate your directing to us any of your || Help Your Bookkeepers | 
friends or acquaintances who may have in mind the || | 
| Do More Work - 


opening of a bank account.” 
The bank reaches thousands of factory employees 
Comfort is essential to speed in 
machine bookkeeping. Without it 


and at the same time strengthens its relations with 
influential commercial depositors by an unusual 
an operator’s work lags—output 
decreases. 


ONC E 


Is } 
Enough | 


1003-6 First Nat’l-Soo Building 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Harpe” THs 
Wer ac,” 
























system of printing and distributing pay envelopes. 
The American National Bank's plan differs from 


| 
sgabiag : : : : Watch your machine operators 
the usual wholesale distribution in single shipments _ || : 4 


at work—notice how they con- 


— to industrial customers, the ree shift about ~ ay neeion 
Tae \ — - . : working positions. Tired leg mus- 
\ ps _ clopes being mailed eekly, cles divert their minds from their 

Bah bi-weekly or monthly, as they | work. Each shift means loss of 


time and results. 

Our stools give comfort to the 
operator— increase output and 
conserve energy. They were specially designed so that oper- | 


are needed by the various in- 
dustries, in accordance with a 
carefully prepared schedule of 


a lifetime 





pay days. The old plan left | ators can hang their feet by the heels, clinch them by the | 
nothing to be anticipated by the | instep, place them flat on the floor or in several other positions. | 
Lniile a >y | Shifting causes no loss of time with them. 

oo 5 oe vec their pay Watch your operators strive for better working positions. | 
envelopes were delivered in bulk, Then help them do more work by giving them one of our | 
whereas the schedule system is | comfortable stools. Made of the same material as your adding | 

tees : | machine stands. In ordering, state if for high or low stand. | 
a periodic reminder of a useful | | 
; N igh Low Pri 
service which the bank is performing for the benefit — || —" ous tues om 
} 1 Regul 26 inches 22 inches 7.50 
of the manufacturers and merchants. 2 Slinches © STinches «9.00 
The mailing machinery is extremely simple, 3 36 inches 32inches = —=—-10.50 | 


consisting of a stencil showing the name of the THE ADJUSTABLE TABLE COMPANY | 


company, the number of envelopes required and the | GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
date of the pay day. These are assorted and filed 
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Adjusto 
ray- 


Binder 





You'll want this equipment to use 
with your bookkeeping machine 


COMBINES ALL GOOD FEATURES OF 
BOTH TRAY AND BINDER 


Carries up to 2000 sheets Holds sheets at any angle 
Fits sheets of any size Locks securely with key 
| Special Feature Index System Doubles posting efficiency 


Adjusto Tray-Binder 


locked securely on sheets, with 
Adjustable Jaws set for 
rapid reviewing of 
accounts. The turn 
of a thumb-nut puts 
sheets on any desired 
angle. 













| Adjusto Tray-Binder 
powerful locking mechanism 
operated with crank key. A few 
turns of key expands the jaws to 
full capacity of the Tray-Binder, 
or closes them tightly on the 
sheets. Operates from either 
end. Key shown in illustra- 
tion at top. 


EASY TO OPERATE 





Adjusto Tray-Binder 
mounted ready for use on 


Wheel Truck Stand 


Thus mounted, the ledger is free 
from all vibration from the posting 
machine, and the outfit can be 
easily moved to any position on 
the floor, or in and out of the vault. 
Steel Drawer File for convenient 
filing of surplus and filled account 
sheets. 


WHY EXPERIMENT? 


The Adjusto Equipment has always 
been a success. It is endorsed by 
thousands of banks and business 
houses as the most practical and 
satisfactory ledger outfit for use 
with any bookkeeping machine. 
IT IS THE OUTFIT YOU WILL 
A, WANT WHEN YOU INVESTIGATE 





“Look for the man with the X-RAY Line” 





Originated and Manufactured by 


[eFtpure [EDGER OxPANY 


Specialists in Posting Machine Ledger Systems 


General Offices and Factory, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Representatives in every State 
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according to the dates on which the envelopes are 
to be mailed. 

The name of the bank does not appear on the 
outside of the pay envelope but there is a message to 
the worker on a card enclosed. The card and the 
subject matter of the message are changed each week 
—always pertaining to thrift in its various phases. 
The card, printed complete in the banks multigraph- 
ing department, is credited with a large number of 
new savings accounts. 

As in every division of the bank's mailing system, 
accuracy has been the aim, and as the bank grew, 
the task of handling the details 
of the campaign became corre- 
spondingly large. In each case, 
mechanical methods have been 
utilized to carry the load, 
effecting a saving of time, in- 
creased efficiency and better 
work. The great mass of data, 
mainly names and addresses, 
which it is necessary to write 
frequently and regularly on 
many forms, is handled 
mechanically. Not only are envelopes addressed 
mechanically, but remittance letters in duplicate, 
form letters, advice sheets in duplicate, enclosure 
letters, bank ledger sheets, interest slips, reconcile- 
ment blanks and monthly statements are headed and 
filled in by the same practical and economical method. 

If direct advertising was to be a strong deposit- 
getting force, the mailing list must be effective, and to 
make it effective, the bank carefully compiled a list 
of 10,000 prospective depositors. That list was made 
on metal card-index plates which enabled the bank to 
abandon the paper card index of prospective depos- 
itors, the index cards at the top of the plate being 
large enough to carry any necessary records or data 
pertaining to such prospects. By eal 
a simple and convenient system me ng 
of tabbing, it was easy to clas- \~ == 
sify the lists and to send out 
pertinent literature to any one 
class of prospects or clients. 
The same plates which address 
envelopes, ledger sheets, etc., are 
used to fill in form or circular 
letters. 

The American National Bank, 
one of the older and larger in Nashville, has no records 
by which direct results may be traced to advertising. 
It is familiar with no “reason why” for bank advertis- 
ing other than the advantage, on general principles, 
of consistently keeping the name of the bank before 
the public. However, the indirect evidence of the 
results of direct mail is clear. Deposits have grown 
enormously. February 1, 1917, the bank had 109,452 
accounts, of which 7,800 were saving accounts. 
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STANDARDIZED FILING CABINETS 








The adjustable end panels are optional. 
Cabinet completely finished on all sides 
and end panels are not necessary. 


Types and Designs to Fit the Specific Needs of Each Department of the Bank 


This Steel Cabinet for Large Loose Sheets 


MADE IN THREE SIZES 
Inside dimensions of drawers in No. 7131 Cabinet 1414 in. high by 124 in. wide 
Inside dimensions of drawers in No. 7132 Cabinet 14% 1 in. high by 1514 in. wide 
Inside dimensions of drawers in No. 7130 Cabinet 144 in. high by 104i in. wide 


The inside width of a file can be 
reduced for odd-sized sheets, by in- 
serting steel fillers at the factory. 

Cabinets are so constructed that 
they can be used singly with or 
without extra end panels; sides of 
each unit completely finished. 

Being of uniform height and 
depth, any number of these units 
fastened together form a cabinet 
as rigid as a solid case. 


Sanitary leg bases 4 inches high 
can be furnished if it is desired to 
raise the units from the floor. 

These units are three of sixtéen 
different filing cabinets in the 
Globe-Wernicke 7000 Line of Steel 
Uprights—all of which are stand- 
ardized so that you can at any time 
add new units to units to match. 

Send for Efficiency Catalogue No. 817 C.H., 
and a copy of “‘ Filing and Finding Papers.”’ 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI 
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HUNT’S 
Voucher and 


| Ticket File 


(Patent applied for) 


ir ee 


A clever substitute 
for strings, straps, 
tape, and rubber 
bands, in tying 
packages of tickets, 
|| debits, credits, drafts, cer- 
| tificates of deposit, savings withdrawals,—in fact 
any package that has to be tied daily or otherwise. 
| Any size to fit furnished with plain fronts or with 
|| printed forms—printing free—for any bank or office 
purpose. A complete line of samples free. 
PRICE LIST 

| 100—to 25 sq.inches . ; ‘ $1.35 

250 Sige 5, \= See 

500 3 ‘. . ‘ . ; 5.00 

1000 ° ‘ ° . ° 9.00 

2500 . . ° ° - @ perM. 8.50 
One kind or assorted packed 50 per package. 


} Add $1.00 per M. from 25 to 38 sq. inches. 
Add $2.00 per M. if over 38 sq. inches. 


| C. E. HUNT & CO. 
Wl Originators, Designers, and Manufacturers Bank and Office Specialties 
i}| 17 East 2nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Man Who Wins 


The man who wins is an average man, 
Not built on any particular plan, 

Not blest with any peculiar luck; 

Just steady and earnest and full of pluck. 


When asked a question he does not “guess “— 
He KNOWS and answers “no” or “yes.” 
When set to a task the rest can't do, 

He buckles down till he puts it through 


Three things he’s learned; that the man who tries 
Finds favor in his employer's eyes; 

That it pays to know more than one thing well; 
That it doesn't pay all you know to tell. 


So he works and waits; till one fine day 
There's a better job with bigger pay, 

And the men who shirked whenever they could 
Are bossed by the man whose work made good. 


For the man who wins is the man who works, 

Who neither labor nor trouble shirks, 

Who uses his hands, his head, his eyes; 

The man who wins is the man who tries. 
—Selected. 

























Buddy Understands 


I've had a talk with Buddy 
Now that Christmas time is near, 

And we ve figured on what Santa Claus 
Will bring around this year. 

Now Buddy says he wants a drum, 
And horse and candy, too, 

And lots of toys and horns and things, 
As any kid would do. 


But I told him of boys and girls 
‘Way over ‘cross the sea 
Who haven't got enough to eat— 
As poor as poor can be. 
I said I thought it would be nice 
If we to Santa said: 7 
‘Don't come around to us this. year, 
But visit them instead.” 


And then | told him of the war, 
In words he'd understand, 

And how our Liberty Bonds must go 
To save a war swept land. 

Then Buddy held me very close 
And whispered in my ear: 

| guess old Santa Claus should go 
To them, not me, this year.” 


So Christmas Eve will come along, 
And Buddy will delight 
In hanging up his stocking t 
As he goes to bed that night; 
And when the morning finds him up, 
“Twill be just as we planned; 
He'll find that Santa’s bought a Bond, 
And Buddy ll understand. 


Nothing succeeds like a surplus. 


Sign noted at A.B. A. convention: Bankers register 
here in sections. Probably written by some cut-up. 


Witty Wee ean) 
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‘Better Bank Service 


To You 


AARITERS have fancifully referred to 
*| Atlanta as the place ““Where the North 
Meets the South.” Situated in the foot- 
hills of the beautiful Piedmont section, this 
progressive Georgian city is ideally situated 
for both commercial and residential purposes, 
and, being the “gateway to the southeast,’ is 
an important railroad center. 

Atlanta is typically Southern and possesses all 
the traditions of the Southland, especially its 
social customs. Yet it is cosmopolitan, and the 
hum of commerce is constantly heard from all 
sides. The visitor’s first impression is that of a 
booming city of the middle west. But there has 
been no mushroom growth for Atlanta, its 
development to a community of 250,000 people 
has been consistent and well earned. It achieved 
its prosperity on its merits. 

And here again we find it to be truly Southern 
—Southern in its pride of accomplishment. 
Older residents tell how, in twenty years, it has 
grown to its present size from a community 
of 50,000 people. They also point out their 
institutions, financial and educational, which, 
like their city, have built up big business and 
enviable reputations on honest products and 
progressive methods. 

If one wants a specific example of this 
achievement, he has but to step into the Third 
As striking as the handsome 























architecture and interior furnishings are the 
friendly attitude and accommodating courtesy 
of the entire bank force. And therein the visitor 
will learn the secret of the bank’s success—per- 
sonal service to all, customers and strangers alike. 

It was a farsighted group of men who twenty- 
one years ago realized the future of Atlanta, and 
its banking possibilities in particular. Headed 
by Frank Hawkins, Jr., they organized the Third 
National Bank and opened for business with a 
capital of $150,000. From the very beginning 
they adopted the policy of giving their customers 
only the best to be had in banking service, and 
with Mr. Hawkins continuously at their head, 
they have adhered strictly to this policy during 
the entire life of the bank. 

As time advanced the methods used in bank- 
ing constantly changed, and it is significant that 
the Third National Bank has always been one of 
the first institutions to adopt systems and meth- 
ods that proved advantageous over old ways. 
Frequently it sent representatives to other 
enterprising banks about the country, and by 
combining their findings it has been able to 
evolve plans of service and protection that in 
banking are unexcelled. 

It was this progressive spirit and desire better 
to serve and protect their patrons that caused its 
officers to investigate Burroughs mechanical 
bookkeeping methods back in 1913. Their 
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investigation proved to them that with Bur- 
roughs Ledger Posting and Statement Machines 
they could save time, money and man-power, as 
well as provide every possible safeguard to both 
the bank and patrons. 

Thus, still leading, the bank was perhaps the 
first in its section of the country to abolish 
pen-and-ink methods of posting its books and 
to install machine bookkeeping. That was in 
January, 1914, and since then it has added many 
models of Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines to 
handle the various divisions of this work in the 
different banking departments. 

With the installation of four Burroughs 
Ledger Posting and Statement Machines it was 
found that instead of six bookkeepers only four 
men would be needed to post the individual 
ledgers, even with the added work of making out 
customers’ monthly statements. The two book- 
keepers thus relieved were promoted to more 
responsible positions. 

And, much to the satisfaction of the bank 
executives, it was found that the four book- 
keepers could do the same work in less time than 
the six had accomplished it under the old pen- 
and-ink method. Night work, which had often 
been necessary before, was now stricken off the 
calendar, and pass-book balancing at the month- 
end, which had always snowed the bookkeep- 
ing department under with work, was entirely 
eliminated. 

It was also a source of pleasure to the bank 
officers to find that their customers appreciated 
the new statement service. A letter sent out 
with the first statement explained it fully, and 
not only were the depositors pleased with the 
statements, but they complimented the bank 











Visitors to the Third National Bank of Atlanta are 
much impressed with its handsome lobby. Behind the 
scenes is the battery of Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines which help to make possible the service on which 
the bank built its success. 








one in the morning, when all clearing house 
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on its latest step forward in modern banking. 

As time went on and the bank continued to 
grow, it became evident to Mr. Hawkins and his 
associates that the machines not only were 
handling all the old business with ease and 
accuracy, but were also shouldering the burden 
of new business without the least bit of trouble. 

Now, in 1917, five Burroughs Ledger Posting 
and Statement Machines with as many operators 
are handling the country bank ledgers and state- 
ments, all the individual ledger posting and 
statement work, despite the fact that deposits 
have more than doubled and the number of 
accounts has increased more than 500 to each 
ledger since machine bookkeeping replaced hand 
posting. 

A glance at comparative figures of the Third 
National Bank of Atlanta will show just what 
these five Burroughs Ledger Posting and 
Statement Machines have really accomplished. 
Before they were installed six bookkeepers had 
difficulty in posting accounts representing total 
deposits of $5,431,311. Now five men handle the 
individual ledgers, which contain 7,000 active 
accounts with total deposits of over $11,000,000. 

During a day’s work these five operators post 
on an average of 12,000 items on the Burroughs 
Machines. That is, they post 6,000 items to the 
ledgers —5,000 checks and 1,000 deposits. But 
as these are repeated on the statements, they 
really make 12,000:postings. And in spite of 
this, they easily finish their work on time each 
day. One of the reasons for this smooth 
efficiency is the accuracy made possible by 
the machines. Errors now are as uncommon 
as they used to be common. Trial balances 
that “balance the first time’’ are, in fact, the 
usual thing rather than the exception. 

The posting is accomplished in two runs, 


items are handled, and one in the afternoon 
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PLEASE EXAMINE IMMEDIATELY AND REPORT ON THE ACCOMPANYING FORM 
oeeits 


THE ACCOUNT WILL BE CONSIDERED CORRECT 
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Machines. 


Just as in posting individual ledgers and statements, the 
A touch of the operating bar pr 


Typical check and deposit journal and country bank 
ledger statement forms (reduced) used by the Third National 
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and statements give a clear-cut reference to every 


formity of the figures leave no room for comparison with the 
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after the bank closes, when all 
items from all other sources are 
posted. As each account changes 
the ledger sheet is offset in the 
file, so that at the conclusion of 
the day all active accounts for 
that day are offset. The new 
and old balances of the offset 
sheets are then run off on the 


























machines and the total of the 





difference must correspond with 
a predetermined total of the 
difference between checks and 
deposits of the day. This is |=: 
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THE BRINSFIELD ELECTRIC CO, 


sm" THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
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proof that the correct amounts |=: 











have been posted. Then, the |: 











3210- 
next morning after the state- || : +22: 
ments have been made, the new ||: 33929: 
balances on these are called back |: 33529: 
against those on the ledgers. If ||: 139388: 
they check itis dependable proof |: 42s: 
that all items have been posted |js=: 25333: 
to the correct accounts. a 

With the work proved each S——————_— 


day as it is done, the long bal- 

ance taken each week has resolved itself into 
more or less of a formality. Because of the 
unqualified success of the Burroughs Book- 
keeping Machines the bank was not long 
in adopting similar machines to handle its 
country bank ledgers and statements; in fact 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines are used in 
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the savings department and wherever else 











possible, while some model of Burroughs 




















Machines is to be found in virtually every 
department of the bank. 

This practical service to depositors, combined 
with courteous treatment to all, has built up 
an enviable reputation for the Third National 
Bank that certainly measures up well with the 
Southern standard of achievement. And that 
service has in turn been largely responsible 
for the growth of the bank, which in less than 
twenty years has been able to increase its cap- 
ital from $150,000 to $1,000,000 and to show 
a surplus and undivided profits of $1,100,000. 

It also enabled it to give up rented quarters in 
an office building and occupy a handsome 
seventeen-story structure of its own. A glance 
into the lobby of this institution is in itself a 
delight and depositors appreciate the homelike, 
attractive interior of the Third National just as 
much as they do the warm welcome and oblig- 
ing treatment given them when they go there 

But modern ideas gathered from far and near 
went to make up the service 
and architecture of this bank 
and no small part of its service 





Above are reproductions (reduced) of individual ledger and 
statement forms used by the Third National Bank of Atlanta. 
It is possible with Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines to post 


either across the page or vertically. 


In either case the checks 


are subtracted and the deposits added automatically and the 
new balance mechanically computed and printed. 


NG AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES AS 


FIGURI r 
B PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS - SAVE VALUABLE TIME j 


has been attributed directly to the use of 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines. From Mr. 
Hawkins down to the messenger boys, the bank 
officers and staff are Burroughs boosters. 

Just as Burroughs Ledger Posting and State- 
ment Machines aided this progressive Atlanta 
bank in rendering a service that has won it an 
excellent reputation and a profitable business, so 
-an they assist your bank. No matter how large 
or small it may be, Burroughs Machines can be 
used to save time, money and man-power, make 
for greater accuracy. and give better service to 
your depositors. 

A prompt demonstration can be obtained 
by writing or phoning the nearest of the 189 
Burroughs offices in the United 
States and Canada or by writing 
to the home office in Detroit. 
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The 
“Style C 
System 


was designed and built for a 
specific purpose in mechanical 
accounting. No matter the 
machine used, it is absolutely 
necessary that you should have 
the proper equipment; by 
hundreds of users the Kalama- 
zoo ‘‘Style C System”’ is pro- 
claimed the best system for 
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ACCOUNTING 
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\ LOOSE-LEAF-DEV! AND 
,ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 


The Kalamazoo trade-mark is recognized among loose leaf users as the ultimate 
in quality and service. Every requirement of the modern financial institutions 
is amply cared for by one or more of the devices or systems in this broad and 
expansive line. Each binder, sheet, or index is specially built to meet a particular 
demand, designed and originated after careful investigation, insuring maximum 
results at all times. The simplicity of operation makes the Kalamazoo devices 
and systems particularly desirable at this time, when so many experienced men 
are called to the colors and it is found necessary to replace these men with 
inexperienced girls. You are considering or will later adopt mechanical account- 
ing, and it would be advisable to consider ‘‘Style C System’’ while investigating 
the machine method. 





THE SPECIFIC EQUIPMENT FOR Inquiries invited 


GY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 





SALES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





MECHANICAL ACCOUNTING 
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You demand,as a credit basis, that 
your customers know their costs. But 
have you ever analyzed YOUR costs? 


Many bankers have overlooked this. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY will aid you to 
install an efficient simple cost account- 
ing system reguiring little extra work 























HAT are the earnings—or losses—on each account? 
What portions of your profits come from the sav- 
ings, the commercial or other departments? What is 
areally profitable savings account rate for you to pay? 
What is the minimum balance which you should re- 
quire on individual accounts to make them profitable? 
Are you paying interest on large checking accounts where deposits 
consist largely of credits for out-of-town checks not available for days 
as cash? Are small accounts really the unprofitable ones? 

Must you guess, or estimate, answers to these questions? Any manufac- 


turer who had to guess, or estimate, answers to your questions concerning his 
costs would not meet favor in your eyes! 


BAKER-VAWTER ComPANY 


will assist you to secure an accurate analysis 
of your costs—will show you how to work out 
fundamental units of costs so that any account 
can then be quickly analyzed for profits or loss. 

It is not difficult to do this. It requires 
no extra force of clerks. 





a simple, efficient running cost analysis exactly 
suited to your conditions. 


Your profits come from balances. Each 
balance should show a profit on your known 
costs. Unprofitable accounts should be located. 
If not necessary to carry “for policy’s sake,” 





Supplying equipment to 14,000 banks dur- 
ing the past quarter century, has given Baker- 
Vawter Company a thorough understanding 
of banking in all its devious phases. That is 
why Baker-Vawter Company can recommend 


you can take steps to make such accounts earn- 
ers instead of parasites. Monthly charges, 
when balances are below the profitable mini- 
mum-—or loans to bring up the balances—can 
be effected—when you know your costs. 


—It is not unusual for banks to have overlooked this important subject, but failure to investigate— 


when the matter is brought to their attention—is unusual. Y 
information from Baker-Vawter Company. Start 1918 right! 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Sales Offices in 42 Cities. 
Salesmen Everywhere 
We have no dealers. 
Bi217 


LOOSE LEAF AND STEEL FILIN 


ou incur no obligation by seeking full 
Write Dept. B, either factory: 


Holyoke, Mass. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


ufacture 
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